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When we look back on past periods of history, we are often 
confronted Mith inconsistencies and blind spots in human thinking,- 
which to us are so palpable that we are almost astonished out of 
boiier. We find it hard to credit the inescapable fact fhat they 
remained, for decades or for centuries, completely invisible not 
only to the generality of men but* also to the choicest and Wisest 
spirits of the age. Such are the Athenian emphasis on liberty— 
with the system of- slavery accepted a^a matter of course; -the notion 
that the truth could be ascertained anci\ justice done with the help 
of trial by battle; the Calvinist doctrine of pre-election tj 
^ternal damnation; th^* co-existence of a Christian ethic with an 
economic doctrine of. rathlfess laissez-faire;- and, no doubt the:pe 
are other and better examples. . 

I believe that the blind spot which f)osterity will find most 
startling in the last hundred years or so of Western civilization, is, 
that it had, on the one hand, a rqligion which differed frm all^ 
others in its acceptance of time, and of a particular point in 
time, as a cardinal element in its faith j th&t it had, oYi the other 
hand, a picture in its mind of the history o]F^the earth a^d inan 
as an 'evolutionary process; and that it neither saw nor supposed 
any connection whatever between the two. 

(Barfield, Owen, Saving 

the Appearances: A Study in Idolatry ) 



\'?y_ ®?^?P?ifL?^ ^ J[0??^-?l?4l?iP8 to have the whole of truth 
when one has oniy part of It, By encapsulated I mean look- 
ing at life partially and proceeding to make statements con- 
cerning the whole of llfe^ and by encapsulated I mean living 
partially because one's dally activities are based on a world- 
view or philosophy of life which is meager next to the larger 
meaning /fef eTcistence," «^ 

(Joseph R, Royce, The Encapsulated Man) 



"It should first of all, be evident that any examination of 
/Black culture in America is 'necess.arily an examination of 
the relationship between Blaqk and White Americans^ This 
relationship, the images -"Black^^^and "White" that Americans 
hold of each ot^er has shaped the cultural evolution of all. 
Americans;" 

(Ben Sidran, Black Talk) - 
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Work bemn on this project one year sgo^ following^ the _^ard of m grant 
frott the California State Department of Education, The purpose was to ''refine , 
a selection process for the Identification of gifted minority students." At 
that tlmSi the San Francisco Unified School District had recently begun to use 
a check list of characteristics designed to identify gifted (''creative") 
sj^dentSi which had been^ developed based on the work of Dr. Paul Torrance. The 
use of tHls Check list it i the San Francisco Bubllc Schools had resulted in the 
identification of an Increased nuiri)er of "minority" group students. However , ' 
the San Francisco Unified School District Director of Gifted Programs and 
members of his staff had expressed the feeling that many gifted "minority" group 
students had. not been identified yet, even with the use of this check list as. a 
pre-screenlng device. 

Our work then began as an attempt to evaluate existing pre-*8creenlng pro-* 
cedure&J|nd Instrument to determine what modifications , if any, might be made 
in order to identify gifted "minority" students who could tiien he assessed further 
by the regular assessment processes* 

In order to begin the task, an extensive review of appropriate literature 
was conducted. In addition, in depth interviews with practicing professionals 
who work witii "minority" children directly on an on^-going basis, were condtmeted 
in order to get their evaluation of the existing pre»screenlng Instrument as 
well as their suggestions regarding procedures, techniques, and behavioral indi- 
cators for Identlfylnfit gifted "minority" children. 
„ \* - ' ' 

It became clear early In the year, that the problem we faced was much more 
complex than it had appeared to be, and that a simple revlsj^on of a pre-screenlng 
Instrument would be insufficient. Our review^of the literature Indicated, as Is 
generally knotm, that there is no commonly accepted definition of intelligence, 
and therefore no commonly accepted definition of a person owlth "i^uperlor intelli- 
gence," or in other words, a "gifted person." As we proceeded to review the 
literature and to interview practicing professionals, it became evra more obvious 
that a fundamental problem exists when it comes to the assessment of different 
cultural populations which could not be solved simply by changing from a stan- 
dardized IQ test to a standard check list or observation scheme for looking 'at 
children cf color. Nor could any o^N^hese be adapted by any simple process. 
The fundamental problem is that virtually all assessment procedures operate on' , 
' the implicit assumption of a model a "universal" or "standard person." We 
Infer'^'thls fron the fact that no known assessment system takes into account either 
the cultural history or the personal hiscory of these individuals whose "intelli- 
gence" is being assessed. All known generally utilized assessment devices or 
systems for the measurement of "Intelligence" Ignore basic cultural contributions 
to patterns of htniw behavior. Our investigations ixidlcated that assessment 
specialists could proceed in this way only by taking liberties with the truth. 

Any hope of having in one year's time, from such a small study as this, an ^ 
instrument to celect "gifted minority students'* which is valid, reliable, has 
instructional utility, and which would remedy all the deficits of existing 
intellectual assessments, is Impossible^ to say. the least. We had assumed before " 

. -I - — — - \ 
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the investigation began that cultural differences were of primary importance 
in sny assesament process. It became even more clear during the investigation 
juSt how important these cultural differences were. Neither assessment nor 
Inteirigence occurs in the abstract or In a vacuum. Both are situated in, and 
derive their meaning from, a full cultural context. Consequently, only by the 
explication of the specific manifestations of behavior within that cultural 
context, can the assessment of human behavior take on meaning. Thus, only in 
this arena can "intellectual 8uperlorlty"^be truly evaluated. 

In San Francisco alone, there are '^more than twenty different languages 
which are spoken as the primary language of its citizens. One coGld hardly 
imagine how many different cultural groups there ar^ in addition within the 
-city. Certainly, if we take the nation as a whole, the number would be greatly 
expa^ed. Therefore, theltask of designing an assessment process which would 
take into account, as is necessary, the varied cultural experiences of students 
to be assessed is overwhelming; yet, these varied cultural experiences are the 
raw -materials through which mental ability or aptltvides are expressed. However, 

u 4^°^^^^^* to-^descrlbe'-snd demonstrate an approach to the assessment of pupil ' 
-behavior which does proceed from the assumption of both uniqueness and co mroonaHtv 

in cultural backgrounds. Therefore, the task here has been to describe an """^ 

agEToach^ to valid assessment which builds -upoTi and -grows out of, a recognition of 
the only possible experience which children can have. Which is, oddly enough 
their own experience. However, it is Impossible here to illustrate this process 
with every conceivable cultural group-or even with several of'^lhe representative 
cultural groups irj the San Francisco Bay Arei.^ Tnerefore, because of the principal' 
author s own expertise and cultural background, Af ro^Aaerican, the predominant 
or major attention and model for assessment will utilize this cultural experience 
as the primary group- of reference.. Nonetheless, the general approach can be 
applied to any cultural group experiences. 

In vfev of the current state of assessment in practice, in will be necessary 
in this report to dwell in some detail upon relevant llteratur- and a rationale 
for an approach tb the assessment of culturally different groups. It is impor- 
tant that certain documentation of the unique experience of a cultural group be 
presented as a model , and that documentation of relevant assessment activities 
associated with that cultural experience be presented. This will necessitate a 
somewhat lengthy, ponderous, and multifaceted presentation of the results of the 
study. 

An Instrument for use in pre-screenlng and identification of "gifted minority'' 
students has been developed, piloted, and refined as a part of this study. How- 
ever, a major part of this study is the treatment of the literature, the svnthesis 
of data from interviews with practicing clinicians, and the .development of" a 
rationale. The pr.e-screenlne "Instrument" is merely a small pat t of a much larger, 
and more complex process, and is itself more of a guide to observation than a 
. test in the traditional sense. 
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Chapter I 

Crosa Cult ural^i-Aaaeganent In Hlatorlcal Perspective 

In 1921, Louis Terman of Stanford Unlveraltjr, who became President of the 
Anerlcan Paychologlcal Association, and who. Is known as the "father of the 
Stanford-Blnet," expressed the following though tat 

A low level of. intelligence la very, very common among Spanish- 
Indian and Mexican fanlllaa of the Southwast and also among 
Negroea. Their dullness aeens to be racial, or at leaat Inher- 
ent from .the family stocka from which they come... The whol^' 

^ question of racial dlfferencea In mental traits will have to be 

taken, up anew and by experimental methoda. The writer predicts 
that when this la done there will be diacoveredTeaormoualy sig- 
nificant racial dlfferencea In general Intelligence, dlfferencea 

^ which cannot be wiped out by any scheme of mental eulture.1 

' . . /, . . ■ .3 

Children of this group should be segregated In apeclal daases. . . 
They cannot master abstractions but they can often be made effi- 
cient workera... There la no possibility at the present In convinc- 
ing aodety that they should not be allowed to reproduce", although 
from a eugenic point of view they conatltute a grave problea 
becauae of their unusaal prolific breeding. (Kamln, 1974, p. 6) 

Anotiier noted acholar, Karl Brlgham, who was. affiliated with Princeton 
University became the Chairman of the Galton Soclety-an association con- 
cerned with euganics— also had atrong views on ethnicity and intelligencej 

The Nordics are... rulers, organlzera, and aristocrats. . .Individu- 
alistic, self reliant, and Jealous of their personal freedom... 
' Aa a reault, they are usually Proteatants.. .The Alpine race in ' 
^vays and everywhere a race of pea8ant8...The Alpine is the per- 
fect slave, the ideal serf... the unstable temperament and lack of 
. coordinating and reasoning power so often found among the Irlah... 
wa have-no^-separate intelligence dlatribution for the Jews... our 
army sample of immigrants from Russia is at least one-half Jewish. . . 
our figures, then, would rather tend to diaprove the popular belief 
that the Jew is intellJLgent...he has the head form, stature, and 
color of his Slavic neighbora. He is an Alpine Slav. 

(Kamln, 1974, p. 21) 

th« Jh«J.!^f^^lL''i^^ f»Po?tant as he also" served as a developer of 
ti^e Scholastic Aptitude Test and served on the College Entrance Examination 
Board aa Secretary. Kamln (1974) has done a maaterfiil Job of describing the 
context within which the development 6f intelligence tJting has Sen pl2e 
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in the United States of .^merica. As historical information, Kamin's data and 
perspective are critical^' -important. However, it must be kept in mind that the 
question of "race" and intelligence continues to be a topic of high interest 
amonj? Americans even, todav. At the 1976 American Psychological Association 
National Convention, University of California, Berkeley, Professor Arthur Jensen' 
presentation (Jensen, 197"S) drew one of the largest crowds of the Convention*. 

It is hard for one viio reads the contemporary mainstream of behavioral 
science literature to realize that the opinions expressed above are relatively 
new in human history. It Is Important, therefore, that some attention \>a paid 
to historical opinions which differ widely fro^ those expressed by some of the 
nationallv known representatives of our scholarly establishment. Before the 
advent of Europe's colonial period and the development of intelligence tests, 
the ethnir. or "racial" dullness of people of color which vas noted by 
Professor Terman, seems not to have existed, Tn the first recorded contacts 
that Europeans had with people of different colors, the situation was just the 
opposite in other parts of the. world: 

J may also take the example of Pythagoras. Thia great philosopher, 
ile still a yputh, if we may credit latnblichus, associated him- 
self with Thales of Miletus from whom he pjained a considerable 
knowledge of the Mysteries* Thales, beinj? at that time of great 
ape and infirm of body, ^a^oloj^ized for his incomplete understanding 
of the sacred doctrines and, ur<?ed Pythagoras to visit Egypt, the 
Motherland of Wisdom, larablichus wrote that Thales confessed that 
his own reputation for wisdom was derived f rom^ the instruction of ^ 
these priests; but that he waS;Tieither naturally nor by exercise 
imbued with those excellent preroJ^atives which are so visibly dis- 
played in the person of Pythaporas, Thales, therefore, gladly 
announced to. Pythagoras ^ from all these circumstances, that he would 
become the wisest and most divine Of all men, if he associated with 
these Ei>yptian priests. lamblichus' then describes a journey which 
Pythagoras made to E^ypt, how enroute he was initiated into the 
mysteries of several nations, and at last arriving; at his destina- 
tion, was received by the Egyptian priests with respect and affec- 
tion. He associated with the Kevptian philosophers for some time 
and after demonstrating by his sincerity and concentration that he" 
was Iworthy to associate with the initiated, he was at last admitted 
intd. the secrets of their ancient order. 

He spent, therefore, observes lamblichis, two and twenty years in ^ 
^ E^ypt, in Adyta of temples, astronomirine and '^elaraetrizing, and was 
initiated, not in an artificial or casualr manner, in all mvsteries 
of the Gods, (Hall, 1971, p, 57) 

George G, 1^1. James (195^^ also points out that the immigration of the Greeks 
to EKypt for the purpose of their education beean as a result of the Persian 
invasion of 525 B.C, and continued until '"♦reeks (gained possession of that land 
and access to the royal library through the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
James points out that Egvpt was the greatest vacation center of the world and 
that It was visited extensively by the Creeks. No evidence of an assessment of 
the E.cyptians by the Greeks indicates any awareness of "genetic" or "intellectual 
deficits." ".,, Reference must again be made to Plato in the Tdmaeus who tells us 
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that Greek aspirants to wisdbm visited Epypt for initiationi and that the priests 
of Sais used to refer to them a^^children in the mysteries/" (James > 195A) 

There is in E>ypt| said Crltias^ at the head of the delta; where the 
Nile divides I a district called the Saitic, The chief city of the 
district I from which Kinj? Amasis camei is called Sais, The chief 
ftoddess of the inhabitants is called in Egyptian, Neith:, in Gfeek 
(according to them) Athena; and they are very friendl^^ to^^the 
Athenians and claim some relationship to them, Solon came there 
on his travels and was highly honoured by them^ and in the course 
of making inquiries from-thqse priests who were most knowledgeable 
on the subject found that both he and all his countrymen were almost 
entirely ignorant about antiquity. And wishing to lead them on to 
talk aboult earlv times > he embarked on an account of the earliest 
events known »h ere ^ tellinc them about PhoroneuS| said to be the first 
man> and Niobe^ and how De\|calion and. Pyrrha survived the flood and 
^ who were their descendants^ and trying by reckoning up the generations 
to calcul)ate how long ago the events in question had taken place. And 
a very old priest said to him^ 'Oh Solon^ Solon^ you Greeks are all 
^ children I and there's no such thing as an old Greek,' 'What do you 

; mean by that?' inquired Solon, 'You'^are all young in mind/ came 

the^reply: '.you have no belief rooted in old tradition and no knowl- ^ 
edge hoary with age,,, But in our temples we have preserved from ear- 
liest times a written record *of anv great or splendid achievement or 
notable event which has come to our ears whether it occurred in your 
part of the world or here or anywhere else; whereas with you and 
others^ writinj? and the other necessifties of civilization have only 
Just been developed when the periodic scourge of the di^luge descends i ' 
and spares none but the unlettered and uncultured ^ so that you have 
^ to begin again like children^ in complete ignorance of -what happened 
in our part of the world or in yours in early times,' " 

C , . (Plato, 1965, p, 35) 

It is important, in lij?ht of contemporary arguments about "intelligence," 
"IQ"^and genetics or "race," to note that the Egyptians and Ethiopians of that 
ancient world which was visited by early Greek scholars were Black African 
people, (Blavatsky, 1972), (Diop, 1974) , "(Higgins, 1836) , (Jackson, 1974), 
/(Masst^y, 1907), (Snowden, 1971) 

/ ^ ■ ' 

/The true verdict of history was announced by the ancients: 

tt»The civilized Ethiopians, however, according to Diodorus, were 
the first to honor the wds whose favor they enjoyed, as evident 
by the fact th6t they had been free tjqjti foreign invasion, These 
Ethiopians '^-ere not only pioneers in religions, Diodorus iaforw 
us, but also originators of many customs practiced in. Egypt, for 
the Egyptians were colonists of the Ethiopians, Prom these 
Ethiopians, the Egyptians derived, fpr example, belief s^conceming 
their kings ^ burial practices, shapes of statues, and forms of 
letters. Further in Diodorus' accounts of Ethiopians who lived 
near the Nile, derived from Agathar chides, he may be "recording a 
ftolemaic' description of the "pure" Negro, The majority of the 
Nile dwelling Ethiopians, according to Plodorus, were black, flat 
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nosed and ulotrlchous. . .The Imatte of jnst Ethiopians, beloved of 
the .^odS| persists In the empire. , .Lucinn evokes, on several . * 
occasions, rte divine visits to the Ethiopians, obviously echolno. 
Homer, he say>x^ 'the eods are away from home across the ocean no 
doubt vlsltlnr\he blameless Ethiopians; the gods are accustomed 
to feastlnp wlthX^he Ethiopians continually, at times, even self 
Invited' ; and In dommentinp^ on the ^ods* practice of selling their 
blesalnjcr, Luclap ndtes that the Ethiopians are to be considered 
fortunate If Zeus Is^ reallv compensatlnpr for the hospltallity which 
.he and other j?ods received when they enloyed a twelve day 
Ethiopian feast... an appropriate summary of the classical tradi- 
tion of divine love /for the Ethiopians and of the ancient records 
of Ethiopian justice appear in the words of a sixth century A»D» 
rrammarlan like Lactantius Placidus: 'Certalnlv they (the 
Ethiopians) ;jre loved by the rods because of justice. This even 
Homer Indicates in the first book by the fact that Jupiter fre- 
quently leaves heaven and ^e{ist3 with them because of their jus- 
tlce and the enultv of their customs for the Ethiopians are- said 
to be the justc.it men and for that reason pods leave their abode 
frequently to visit them.' 

Chancellor Williams (1974) points out many of the ^treat inventions of the 
E^ptlans and Ethiopians. For example, the invention of writing;. All the 
ancient historians agreed^ that Black Africa was a wonderful place, A Creek 
proverb which was preserved by Aristotle and Pliny goes as follows: "Africa 
la always producing somethlntt^ new." (Snowden, 1970) In fact, the picture 
which later Europeans were to paint of Black Africa and of other parts of the 
world were so much at variance with the truth and with historical records, 
that In 1793, a famous European (French) o^ (>reat conscience, Volney (1S50), 
was to write: ^ ( 

There, a people now forc^otten, discovered, while others were yet • 
^ barbarians, the elements pf the srts and sciences. A race of men 
.now rejected from^ socletv for their sable skin and frizzled hair , 
. founded on the studv of the laws of nature, those civil and rell- 
Rious systems which still Jtovern the universe." (pp. 16-17) 

The -situation was the same with the rest of the world's people. The orl«r- 
Inal. documents of the early travels of Europeans Indicate clear ly^th^t they 
re^>arded the people thev met with respect,' frequently even with .awe. Marco Polo 
met civilizations intact. The ?reat Khan was nbt "primitive, "'/nor were his 
people. Herddbttis; Plinv, Pytha^orus, 'Aristotle, Plato, etc* met an E«?yptian 
and Ethiopian civilization intact • Respecti'vely^-.^or,tez and Captain Cook'^met 
an Inca" civilization and a South Sea Island: culture Intactl' In all but ^h(2 
latter,: not only were there civilizations', but also high cultures complete 
with libraries and outstanding systems of higher education. In cases of the^ 
South Sea cultures, althout^h "non-literate" at the time,., there were indigenous 
systems of higher education which produced, amonp other things, navif^ators 
(Lewis, 1972), (Goldson, 1972) , (Kyseller and Bunton, 1969),^ These navigators 
had to become hl«?hly skilled in oceanonraphv > astronomy , ornlthoJ.o^y\ and 
roeteorolopy in order to travel, ^^foreover , the- accumulated their technical 
Hnowledj^e oVer thousands of^ears and, obvlouslv, were atfle "ta transmit and to ' 
Improve upon that knowledge. 'Where are those books? Where Is *the knowledge 
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compendium of these "savage" and "primitive" people? How did the knowledge of 
the hieroglyphic writinc^s of thSse' "primitive" people get"lost**? 

The answers to these nuestions are related to the problem cross-cultural 
assessment today. If "hard data** has been ignored, lost, or destroyed in the 
pastt how can the present be seen as different? To a rreater extent than ever 
before, an honest study of history will reveal that "underdeveloped" or ''primi- 
tive" man was as much a creation out of the imaninations of ethnocentric ob-» 
servers as out of true experience • 

What l.uppcned? How is it that, even in' 1976, much behavioral research is 
conducted apparentlv in total ijtnorance of historical perspectives, on cross- 
cultural beliefs about **antitude,** or of the history of **primitive" or "under- 
developed" people? How has so much scholarlv work been done comparinr the non- 
existent **races" of people? 

By the end of the century, hardly a scientist questioned the 
necessity of doin<* so. The terms of reference then had been , 
accepted by even such educated Neproes as £♦ B, DuBois 
(speakin<t of the sectors of mankind). It would h;ave taken a 
.^•man of exceptional innocence to ask "what were they classifying?" 
Iflaoex^er wished to read could discover that readily enough. The 
books described and even pictured the racial traits of Laplanders, 
Magyars, and Japanese, Tutons and Hotentots, Anglo-Saxons and 
Slavs, In tables of impressive statistics carried t^D two or more 
decimal places could be found exact measurement of these people's 
^ social, physical and cultural qualities. All that was clearly 
'and definitely proved. 

The question that was not asked was nonetheless significant, 
Ifliat w^re they classifying? Color? Nationality? Religion? 
Lanruar.e? IThv in the United States, for example, should the 
Mejtro have heen one cates?ory and the Jews another and the 
Germans still another? If color set one proup apart, why did it 
not unite the rest, or to put the same question In another form, 
how did the classifier know that in the case of the Negro it was 
color that was the distin<n:lshinn feature and in the case of the 
Jew, religion, and in fche case of the German, lan^age? 

(Handlin, 1957, p, 71) 

Europe, during its colonial period, needed to develop'^a justification for 
conquest and exploitation (Rodney, 1974), It was during these centuries, par- 
ticularly during the eighteenth century that the ideology of "race" and the 
myth of "race" was invented and the system of *'raclsm" emerged (Biddis, 1970; 
Stoddard, 1920); In spite of the fact that the cbncept of "race" has been 
thoroughly demolished by competent scholarship (MontaRu, 1964; Montagu, 197ii)i 
there still stand, virtually unquestioned in the literature of most behavioral 
"science," "scholarly" studies of differences between and among ••races," Even 
in 1976, a noted scholar such as Arthur Jensen conducts "scientific" studies 
of the differences between "Blacks" and **'l%Tiites,*' while having no scientific 
definition of either "Black" or "White,*' How then does such an eminent scholar 
identify his "races" or colors arid-establish his woups for comparison? 
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More scientific scholars of history were never fooled into thinking falsely 
or believinp in the myth. In general, these scholars were patient observers of 
the'people in whom they were iiy:erested: 

Hioever hcc»in5; with the Mythos a proMuct o*^ the *savnpe' mind ,is 
navactes are known to'dav is fatallv in* ejror,,,A ras.e so de?^rnded or 
underdeveloped as the Bushmen have their hidden .wisdow, their mac^ic, 
with an esoteric interpretation of their dramatic dances and panto- 
mime by which they more or less preserve and perpetuate the mythical 
meanin<» of their relic^ious nysteries* What we do really find is that 
the inner-African and other aboriRines still continue to talk and , 
think their thourhts In the same ^itnires of speech that are made vis- . 
ib-lB-by-artv such as> is yet extant amon7 the Bushmen; that the 
► Ef»yptians also. preserved the primitive conscious toc^ether with a 

clue to the most ancient knowledo-e, with its symbolic methods of 
communication and that they converted the livinc tvpes into the later 
lithop.rams and hierop:lvphics. (Massey, 1973, pp. 29.-32) 

'trfssey's British countrymen did not always hear *{im. Therje are interest- 
in<t stories of ''experiments" heinrt* conducted in Enpland and in ^other parts-'of 
Europe to determine if m^ick people had the "capability of learning" as other 
people did, European scholarship was literally emer^inr* from the Dark Aj>es, 
There ar^ manv stories of the success of these ".experiments": 

Not all Black people in England in the eip:hteenth century were 
domestic servants, some vouth^ became apprentices. By 1731, < there 
were* so manv of them that the Lord Mayor 'and Alderman^f London 
passed an ordinance maklnp it an offense to teach Blac^csia trade, 

There was also a belief durin*? the years of slaverv that Blacks 
were not capable of absorbing? the education of the I'Jhite man; that 
, .thev were his Intellectual ■ inferiors. Colonists were always quick 
to compare slaves to apes, Tt wa5 for this reason that a Jamaican, 
Francis Williams, was chosen as a rtuinea pin in a most unusual 
experiment: to Drove that a J'lack man has the sane intellectual 
facilities as a VHilte man. The nan who decided to try this experi- 
ment was the Dfike of Monteu who lived in Jamaica in the very early 
years of the eighteenth century. He chose Francis Uilliams because 
he noticed that the boy had a quick, lively inteilip:cnce, 
Fr&ncis Williams' was born in Kingston, Jamaica in 17()!2, the youngest 
of three sons of John and Dorothy vrilliams who were free Blacks. 
The Duke, sent him to England where he be;>3n his^ studies ^n private 
schools*. ""Af terwards, he entered Cambridge University, There he 
specialized in mathematics, literature, and. Latin, finally Rradu- . 
atine with a bachelor's decree, l^en Hilliams left Cambrid(»e, he 
went to London where he was accepted in the literary and £ashio\i- 
^ able Georgian societv, becoming quite famous, too, for a ballad 

• ^ which he composed called,^ ^*'elcome, V/elcome Debtor,' Tt was so 

much^ln vogue in London that some minor composers, irritated at 
seeinR a Black do so well, attempted, without success, to claim it 
as their own. , . • * . ^ 
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The Fullah slave, Job Ben Solomon became one of the Arabic trans- 
lators of his time. In the early 1730^r> he worked in London in 
close collKboration with Sir Hans Sloant*, botanist and doctor. One 
of his '.scholastic feats was to write three copies of the Koran from 
memory, Aftgr he had finished working on the first copy, h© did 
not need to refer to it while writing th^e other two, T 

(Scobie7l972, pp, 23, 27 and 32) 

Still another' example follows: 

Francis Williams went on teaching in a Spanish town until his death 
in 1772, at the age of 70, but he was not the only Black scholar 
who, du'<:inP! the years of African slavery, showed that slaves could 
master not only English and Latin, but other difficult languages as 
well. There was Anthony Hilliara Amo who was born on tKxi coast of 
Guinea, He studied at the University, of Whltenburg^at Halle, 
Saxony, and wrote and spoke fluent Greek j'' Latin , Hebrew, Dutch, 
French, and German. He obtained his doctorate degree for a phil- 
osophical work called. The VJant of Fe<^ling , The second book .by Amo.. . 
was published in 179A, It was also philosophical and dealt with the 
sensations which involved the mind and the organic workings of the 
. body, ^ ^ , ^ 

Another slave scholar, Jacobus Elija Capitein, studied at the 
University of Leydcn, earning a 'degree in philosophy in i7A0, 
He published two works: one a^ treati^ on the calling of the 
Gentiles, de Vocatione Ethinocorum , which ran into three editions; 
and the other a book of sermons in Dutch, Juan Latino, a -Black, 
was a professor o^ poet'^ry at the University of Grt^iada in Spain, 
His remarkable 'book on Don .Juan of Austria at the Battle of 
Le Panto, was published in Granada in 1573 and won his respect 
as a scholar, Tt is one of the most prized rare books in the 
world today. (Scobie, 1972, p, 31) 

The history and treatment of African slaves in America, and the attitude 
toward them, parallels that which emereed in Britain, TJierefore, predictably, 
"experiments" were tried dn the United States: 

The Ne^rroes 'stride -toward literacy under the Influence of special ' 
education certalnlv vindicated his confidence in the program (public 
schools) • 

Less than half the South' s Ne^ro population ten years of age and 
over could read «nd write in 1890, But the literacy rate climbed 
rapidly after that time and by 1930, slightly over four-fifths of 
the Nec?roes were literate. On the average, the Southern Negroes' 
literacv increased 93,8%. over the forty year period, V^en compared 
with the 327 experienced by the region's total population during 
this time, the Negroes' '.progress was phenomenal, 

(Bullock, 1970, pp, 171, 172) 

The performance A'ro-Americans *'> the United States, when <»iven the 
opportunity to learn, nevnr b-»re out the ne??ative predictions of the racists ^ 
in o'lr histo^-v. 



Since the statistics indicate an altnost phenomenal rise in the 
literacy rate of Negroes from 1870 to 1890 (it rose from 18^6% 
in 1870 to 302 in 1880 to 42. 9Z in 1890) and since'these statis- 
tics are for Negroes in the nation as a whole, they reflect a 
« probably greater rate of Increase in the North than in the former 
slave states. Since, however, 90.32 of all Negroes lived in the 
South in 1890, the increase there must have been considerable* 
How nwch of this was due to public education and how much to 
private schools would be difficult, if not impossible to ascer- 
tain. This question is particularly pertinent when one recalls 
that many of the teachers of the public schools were trained in 
private schools, - (Log^, 1954, p. 68) 



Sometimes rapid learning o^^fricarv. slaves took place by accident, 

A house servant learned through necessity how to distinguish among 
the different newspapers his roister ordered him to select, and 
^ slaves who served as.-forcaen had to learn^enotigh to keep a daily 
record. More generally, however, some slave children gained liter- 
acy ^through the 'play schools* that grew out of the social relations 
maintained with ^their owner's. children. Though starting in play, 
these schools were often taken, seriously by both 'teacher' and 
' pupil, '-^ Such was the case on a Mississippi plantation when a 
planter's son aspired to make scholars out of some of his father's 

* slaves. Five of these slaves learned to read so well that they 

• became ministers. (Bullock, 1970, p. 10) 

Many White teachers in the United States at the time knew the myth to be-'false. 

*» * 

A. 

Tradition had set no sharp unfavorable image of the Negro in their 
minds. Their' faith in his educability waff unaffected by his pre- 
vious condition, with abundant zeal, they often wrote as did 
Sarah Stanley, a teacher of the American Missionary Association, 
The pro|p:ess of the scholars is in all cases credi.table and in 
some cases, remarkable. . .How richly God has endowed them and how 
beautifully their natures would have been expanded under a tender 
and gentle culture. ' (Bullock, 1970, p. 24) ' , 

In spite of these and many other similar experiences, the large majority of 
White Americans either forgot or ignor.ed what they knew or what, had already 
been demonstrated. 

An examination of histoi/, therefore, reveals jthat the myth of the 
"intellectual deficits" of Afro-Americans 'and other minorities- is a matter of 
relatively recent belief in history, and further is -a conception which often 
was not shared by those who had direct, empathic, open minded contact with 
people of color. Consequently, it is apparent that these belie^Js originated 
with the needs of the colonial period with its territorial expansion^ and 
slavery. No understanding of our current ptoblems in educational assessment 
is possible until it is understood that these problems are situated in -a his- 
torical and cultural tradition. This tradition has included, among other 
relevant things, the systematic destruction of information about people which 
permits the myths of genetic inferiority to be fabricated. As recently as the 




pr«*ttnt cmtt^y som of our aost outstanding scholars have betn actlrely 
Involvtd In tha production of these myths* (Sehragg and Dlvoky, 1975), 
(Ka«ln, 1974), (Ryan/ 1971), (Thoaas and SlUen, 1972) • Even today, raa- 
nanta of the paat remain to confuse and to confound profeaaloxial practice* 
Only through a heightened avareneaa earn repasts of oaat performances be 
avoided today* Accuracy and realism In assessment demanda an historical per-* 
apectlve, an interdladpllnary contemporary perspective, and a maltlculturally 
aophlatlcatad perapectlve as veil. 
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CHAPTER II - 
( ■ ^• 

CI— «lc>l Fallare and Sacceaa In- tha A««e«— nt of People of Color 

t\ / 

^ , , , ^. _ ^ _ , _ - 'i- 

Thft Histovy of cco88«-cultural MsessMmt in th^ Unlttd Statts hM bem 
out vhlch hu bMn notable for an laordlnata proeasslon of colossal blonders - 
and a fair shara o^ Incovpatenca to boot« What Is bafora us Is aora than Ju9t 
a aattar of scbblars dlsagrealog orar tha Intarpratation of data* Partlcalarly 
ilKtlM^araa of cross*-^ultura?. assaasseiit, thara fraqaaatly ara no raal data to 
intarprat, atan though pseudo-data may have that appaaranca* It Is Isqwrtant 
to lUnstrata hara In some detail the kinds of grosa errors vhlch contlnoe to ^ 
eharactarlae '^reapeetable'* behavioral research nA iay opinion In croes-ctsltnral 
.aattlnga« \. 

Intaraatlngly enough one of the earliest 'errors in cross-cultural aasesa- 
ment vas one Ija vhich White Europeans ^ among others, were misaasesaed by 
Africans and -iCfro-Europaans. 

The Moore, like' the Greeka and lo«ana, had a very lov opinion of the 
Whitea to the North. Bad they not beaten them often on the battle 
field vltb Inferior numbers? Aristotle, Cicero, Caesar, Tacitus, 
tonatantlne the Great, and Saint Jerome hadn't thought much of them 
and they hidn* t probably advanced as much in the ten centurias since. 
Said of Andaluaia (1029-1071) thought Rordica no higher than tha primi- 
.tive Blacka of the African lnt;erlor« He irrota,^They are nearer anlmala 
tban mett«««they are by nature unthinking and their mannara crude. 
Their bellys protrude; their color la iffaite and their hair la long* In 
aharpnesa and delicacy of spirit and In Intellectual perspicacity, 
^ they are.nil« Ignorance, ladk of reaaonlng pover, and bbpriahneaa are 

comaon among them«* 

Of the Central Alrican Blacka, he wrote ''**they hava hot tempers and 
excitable mannara; their skin la black and their hair vooly« Turbu- 
lence, atupidity;5 and Ignorance ara/^comoion among thjm«** 

Moderns vhlte hiatoriana agree with thla Mboriah writer, Michaud and 
hie Hlatory of the Cm*adea„ which deacrlbes the Fxussiana of the . 
thirteenth century aa being juat a few gradea above aavagery. ^Draper 
aaya that- the palacea of the then rulera of Germany, France, ^tnd 
England wars. In comparison with those of the Hoorish rulers of Spain, 
4 ^scarcely better than the atablea** of the Hoora* Lancelot Rogben 

aaya, ^^Ifoorlah acholara of Salato, Cordqra, and Seville were writing 
tr.eatlaea on apherical trlgemametry wfaem the :mathamatlcal ayllabma 
of the Nordic Univeraity of Oxford stopped abruptly wX the fifth prop* 
oaition of the book of Euclid.'*.. .Proud white knights thcught Hegroes 
auch worthy foes that they placed them in their family create and , 
welcome thoaer who became Christians aa allier and social equals. 

(Rogers, 1952,* p. 60-61) 



Even among the ranks of scholars in our Nation, few are aware chat many 
people of ' color who are now considered •'deprived/' "underdeveloped," "geneti- 
cally inferior/' or "primitive," have, at various points in history looked upon 
Europeans in the same' way, ^ 

The fi-nal undoing of the Dusky Moors was their underestimation of the 
menace of the fair barbarians to the North of the Pyrenees, A 
Moslem Jiis tor ian in the eleventh century referred to these people as 
barbarfans with big bellies, -pale skin, long and lank hair, and 
dfeclared: 'They lack keenness of ^understanding and clarity of intelli- 
* gence,v and sre overcome by ignorance and 'foolishness, blindness, and 

stupidity/ Another Moorish scholar. Said of Toledo, in the thirteenth 
century, spoke of the same group of people in the following words: 

They are cold of temperament and never reach maturity, they are ot 
great stature and of a white color hut they lack all shaipness of wit 
and penetration of intellect, ' (Jackson, 1972, p, 276) 

In later times, we have examples whxch show clearly the connection between 
the awakened European's motivation for expansion and domination, and the subse- 
quent assessment of subjects to be dominated as ''inferiors," Sometimes the myth 
makers proceeded with deliberate care to produce "inferiority," 
• 

What was the intellectual level of these slaves? The planters, hating 
, them, called them by every opprobrious name, 'The N-*groes' says a 
memoir published^ in ^89, 'are unjust-, cjjiiel, barbarous, half-human, 
treacherous, deceitful, thieves, drunkards proud , iazy, unclean, 
s^hameless, jealous to fury and cowards,' It was by sentiments suc^ as 
these that they strove to justify the abnormal cruelties they practiced 
and it took' great pains that the Negro should remain the brute beast 
they wanted him to-be. 'The safety of the wife demands that we keep 
the Negroes in the most profound ignorancel I have reached the stage 
of believing firmly that one raitst treat the Negroes as one treats 
* beasts,' Such is the opinion of the governor of Martinique in a 

letter addressed to the minister and such was the opinion of all colon- 
ists except for the Jews who spared no energy in making Israelites of 
.their slaves; the majotlty of the colonists religiously kept all 
instruction, religious or otherwise, away from the slaves, 

(James, 1963, p, 17) 

A close review of history (Burgman, 1969), (Bullock, 1970) shows clearly gross 
instances of myth making tied to the self interest of * Euro-Americans as a long 
teria pattern. The problem was pervasive and Included all people of color* 

'Along with hostility came contempt and prejudice as exemplified by 
numerous viciously racist statements included in works about California 
written during the period after 1849. Even the *m^e' balanced writer 
such as H. H, Bancroft could write in the 1880*8 tlh^, Ve do not know 
why the Digger Indians of California were so sbabbily treated by nature 
why, with such fair surrotmdings, they were made so much lower in the 
scale ^^f^ntelligence than their neighbors (Forbes, 1968, p. 59) 

Recent studies in East Africa^ have uncovered some dramatic information 
about the aptltu'Je of Black African children and document the gross errors of 
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assessors who see color and Intelligence as related. However very little 
attention Is paid to these studies which run completely counter to the 
"iclentific" hypothests and concluaions of such scholars, as Arthur Jensen and 
Richard Hfcmstein. 

Extensive work on the physiblogical development of young ctilldren 
has been done by Harcelle berber in East Africa^ mainly among the 
Baganda^ while studying the effect of Kwashiorkor on infants, 
Gerber also collected data on a normal growth pattern of African 
children. During this time she became aware of the. fact that " 
African infanta were better developed physically than their European 
counterparts. Her description of the African child is paraphrased: 
'On the first day the African child is able to hold his head while . 
in a sitting position and is able to. focus his gaze. At four months 
he alts without support and can lean forward and^ regain his balance. 
He stands upright on his own at eight months and is able to walk at 
ten months. At eleven months the child can pick up a small object 
ualng his thumb and index finger. At fourteen months he can run, ' " 

Gerber found that the African child not only exhibits rapid physical 
development but is also able to communicate with othei^s at a younger 
age. He seems to have greater ability to adapt himself to the objects 
arpund him and use them quicker. At the age of six months the African 
child is two or three months ahead of his European coiinterpart, 

< (Evans, 1968, pp, 29-30) 

Other dramatic examples which do not follow the predictions for people of 
-color and which are based upon assessments of intelligence, which are ^derive^i 
from esristlng standardised IQ tests and biased behavioral science^ are very ' 
Interesting, l^ey <Jeserve our closer scrutiny, 

Lortnzo Ttsrner (1969)5 esaaslej fcllcwed s numbsr of "espert li^suists*' 
in the study of th'e Gullah or Geechee dialect which is spoken by A^ro-Amer leans 
and their descendants along the Atlantic coast from Georgetown, South Carolina, 
to the .northern boundary of Florida, on both mainland and sea islands. The main 
thrust of scholarly opinion, up to "the. time of lUrner's study, was that the 
Gtfllah dialect was simply the African's best effort to copy the '^aby-talk!' tiiat 
was used by Whlt^ people during the early period of slavery to communicate with 
slaves. To illustrate this view. Turner quoted Professor (^orge Krapp of 
Columbia University: 

r 

Very little of the dialect,. however, perhaps none of it, is derived 
from sources other than English, In vocabulary, in syntax and proaun* 
ciation, practically all of the forms of Gullah can be explained on 
the basis of English and probably only a little deeper delving would 
be necessary to account for those characteristics that still seem 
strange and mysterious, ,^ Generalizations are always dangerous, ,, but 
it is reasonably vsafe to say that not a single detail of Negro pro- 
nunciation or Negro syntax can be proved to have any other than an 
English origin, (Turner, 1969, p, 6) 

IXirner also quoted A, F, Gonxalesi editor of many volumes of Gullah folktales, 
as follows! 
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Slotwly and carelw.s of tpeech, thwe Gullahs- seized opon the 
' peasant English used by some of the early settlers and by white 
servants- of the wealthier colonists, wrapped their tongues about 
it as well as they^ could, and, enriched with, certain expressive 
African words, it issued through their flat noses and thick lips _ 
; as so wotkabltf a form of speech, >that it was gradually adopted by 
the other slaveys and became, in time, the accepted Negro speech of 
the lower districts of South Carolina and Georgia. u. 

...The words, are, of course, not African, for the African brought 
over or retained only a few words of his jungle tongue and even 
these few are by no ineans authenticated as part of the original 
■ scant baggage of the Negro slayes. 

...What became of this jungle speech, why so few words should have . 
survived, is a mystery. For, even after freedom, .a few native 
Africans of the later itapor cation were still living on the Carc-lina 
Coast, and the old family servants often spoke, during and after the 
war, of native Africans they had^ known. For a while they repeated 
many tales that came by word of mouth from the Dark Continent,... 
they seemed to have picked from the mouths of their African brothers 
not a single jungle word for the enrichment of their own speech. 

(Turner, 19^9, pp. 7-8) 

None of Turner's predecessors. ("expert linguists") seemed to understand the 
simple necessity of becoming acquainted with the African language spoken by the 
Africans brought to South Carolina and Georgia, nor^with the speech of Africans 
in. parts of the New World other than the United States. Yet they felt quite com-, 
petent'to write scholarly papers about the Gullah. There are perfect parallels 
with! cross-cultural assessors (poychometrists) today. 

/Another reason that Turner's predecessors were not able zo ^et true inlorma- 
tion aBout Gullah i^ that, 

when talking to strangers, the Gullah Negro is likely to use speech 
that i.H essentially English in vocabulary, . .My first recordings of 
the speech of the Gullahs contain fewer African words by far than 
those I made when I wa& no longer a stranger to them. 

(Turner, 1969, p. 12) 

A striking example of the superficial interactions of previous "scholars"^ with 
the Gullah Negroes is that although some of the early investigators believed 
that, "they knew the Gullah intimately," not one observed any African personal 
naaes among the Gullahl Yet Turner found that; ^ 

These names are so numerous, both on .the sea islands and on the main- 
land itearby, that it %s difficult for one to conceive of an investi- 
gator not observing them. It is true. that in almost all of their 
dealings with '^Jhite people the Gullahs used their English name, if 
they had any. Many, however, had not been given an English name. At 
school the children are not allowed to use their African name because 
the teacher, who is usually not a native islander, supposed that they 
. " . are nonsense words and refuses to record them. If the child has no 



English name^ the teacher will cIvp h^m r^m r 

worker H^ofl ^ T ^ one... If ^ tf^crefore, a field - 

assume that they have only English names, (p. 12) * 

^ continuing .Lss^^enJ c^i^^r. L "oL^'L^^^^ tradition.! 
about one's own expertise In thmam Zlllr cross-cultural settings. Arrogance 

Of p«pi. Who .r.":::L":,'Lre*b:rfS "o..'~ "'^'^^^ 

b.cl«.rd r.c. In Se tMlon »d "'•"•'"'"jed thea as tta most 

(Gtl«.le. 1965 0 1) ^tS^ ; ^ T °' «M>plM of ptlnltlve savagery" 

V competent assessments Grla,,!* ^2! inhibited their' capacity to conduct 

bias, to gain "rconkdSce of ''^Is ethnocentric 

= °^ the vlUase elders, and to obtain h»rH dp^- Kac^ 

r;Z.fSlf^; l^erW:;':hrhS'?'°"-Mf! ^^^"^ authorized .Ogote;;„ii;" 
GrUule 1„ the'l,ogon:ilS";;:tt wis"^.S eSenT""^"' " ^""'^"^^ 

dSys "he^Ulf bar^''^f conversations on thirty-three successive ' 

Africans and of primitive people In general. (Grlaule. WBs/p. 2) 

-re dL^r^Vltfo'lW:' '^'^"'^^ °' Grlaule's patient observations 

> SL^^SJ""^ "^'^ "^'^ ""l^'d in the region of the 

upper Nl^er. have systems of signs which run InL thousands their 
own systems of astronomy and cylindrical mP«u--«"r !i 

S^r^^^^'^ ^^^^ 

; oolltlr-l « another. It Is on these same principles that the 

JnJ "ligious authority of the chiefs, the family system 

lndl,ld„.l. are oltlmately b.s«i „p„„ the.. (Grlaole. 1965. " w) 

P"""t i« of the most remarkable^ 
Sted StaLs '^."J" «"°»Pli«hment by any Indian tr^e in the 
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supported such services as education and road construction; an educa- , 
tlonal system which produced a Cherokee population ninety percent liters 
ate In its native language and used bilingual materials to such an extent 
that Oklahoma Cherokees had a higher literacy rate than the Iflilte popula- 
tion of either- Texas or Arkansas; a system of higher education which was ^ 
together with the Choctaw nation and had more than 2Q0 schools and 
academies, and sent numer<3us graduates to Eastern colleges; the publica- 
tion of a widely-read bilingual newspaper — that was in the 1800 *s before 
the Federal Government took control of the^herokees*' af fairs ♦ 

The record of Cherokees today is proof of the tragic^ results of sixty 
years of White control over their affairs: Ninety percent, of the ^ • 
Cherokee families of Adair County, Oklahoma are on welfare; litnety ^ 
percent of the Choctaw Indian population in McCurtaln County, Oklahoma' 
live below the poverty line; forty percent of adult CWokeas^are func- 
tionally illiterate; and the -Cherokee dropout rate in public schools is 
as high as aeventy- five percent* (United States Senate, 1968) 

Recent discoveries (Alnsworth, 1973), (Bayley, 1965), (Cole, 1974), (Kllenfeid, 
1973), (Labov, 1^970), (Levl-Strauss, 1966), (Senna, 1973), (\^qrf, 1956) regarding 
the complexities of thinking and culture among peoples previously v> thought to be 
backward havfe revealed that the backwardness. most often has rested with the inves- 
tigators who described them as backward rather than wlf"i the subjects of the inves- 
tigation. That competent cross-cultural studies are complex and difficult has been 
documented by many' anthropd'iogJLs ts» This cultural encapsulation and bias of 
scholars is a major impediment to the recognition of truth. A superficial approach 
to cross-cultural researth is a sure guarantee that the truth will not be discovered • 

Herskovltz (1966) Illustrated the error of unsophisticated and superficial 
assessment, in relation to Afro-Americans in America. Thirty years earlier, when 
he was first attracted to studying them, he found that: 

.••Such hypothe.'^es as had been developed concerning the nature and 
functioning of New World Negro societies were based on assumptions 
that denied any significant role to one of the historically Involved 
components, the African. . .These biases, however, when made explicit, 
turned out to be Ao more than a series of myths, albeit myths which 
made up a systeroK^whlch functioned significantly to' validate a sub- 
stantial segment of thought concerned with the nature of racial and 
cultural differences. . .It is not necessary here to repeat the proofs 
that., destroy/the arguments*- of those who, scholars of repute, not only 
accepted tlpm but also gave these myths the support of seemingly 
tenable do/umentation from analyses that were couched in the termi- 
nology of /science. As with any system of this kind, the arguments 
collapsed jwhen put to the test of fact..* (p. 125) 

Intelligent scWplars should recognize immediately the gaping limitations of 
all culturally constructed perspectives and tools, particularly IQ tests, and 
culturally uusophistlcated observers. 
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The real pity in our ^thinkini? about "aptitude" is that we seem contin- 
uously to ignore successful learning under optimum instructional conditions 
as a source for validation of predictions. For example, our eduAtional 
psychologists have shown almost no interest in one of the most dramatic demon- 
strations of minority ability to date. Project SEED ha,, been carried out with 
phenomenal success in the United States and in foreign countries since 1970. 

Everywherjf;^e story is the same about Project SEED. Fifth and sixth 
grade students, within a very short period of time, excltedlv perform complex 
mathematical operations -such as the -imiltiplication of lar(?e numbers in their 
heads, working logarithms and doinp exponentiation. :iost often, these students 
are from povcrtv areas. They make up the population that has been described as 

unable to learn." Ilany are seen as "educationally handicapped" and, it has been 
suggested, incapable of "level two reasoning." But, (cognitive level) like the 
bumblebee who, contrary to the laws of aerodynamics, is able to fly, these child- 
ren, fortunately, are unaware that they cannot "fly," and they have a multiethnic 
group of teachers who are also unaware that they cannot "fly." These teachers do 
not cop out" by claiming "nutritional deficits," "cultural difference," "culture 
of poverty," "single-parent families." "low antltude." "h-frin 

handicaps" as professional excuses, ^hey consistently produce thase 'extraordinary"** 
results. I ; •< ' 

In an evaluation by the Northwest Regional Laboratory,, Project SEED was shown 
to be superior to the regular progyarajin pipoducine arithmetic gains; l)ut the 
req^kable part of this evaluation is that i the arithmetic gains were s'iaply ""by- 
product of the SEED program which concentrates on advanced mathematics. On 
May 9, 1968, Dr. George E. Backus, Pr9fessor of Geophysics at the .University of 
California, San Diego, wrote to the San Diego Board of Education as follows; 

On May 8 at the University of California, San Diego, I attended 
Mr. 'W. F. Jottntz' deinpn,stration of the techniques he used to; teach 
algebra t0^.s,econd and "fifth grade students in his program of Special 
Elementary Education for the Disakvaatiged 'SEED'. He .simply taugnt 
a fifth grade class from Logan Elementary Schccl for fifty ainutes. 
To say that. I was impressed with the results is an understatement. 
Chilfiren with obvious language problems responded correctly and 
enthusi'sTsticallv and asked very shrewd, insightful questions. Today 
I visited the Logan Elementary School and saw a second class, fourth 
grade, do equally well with equal enthusiasm in their regular classroom. 

• ...Mr. Johntz has undoubtedly described to you his success in Berkeley 
where he says his mathematics program has led children to greatly 
improve their performance in other /uhjects. My only information about 
these side effects" comes from Mt.Mohat^, but my direct observation 
indicated clearly that the chjUdred do gra'sp concepts which some of my 
undergraduate mathematics students/at M.I.T. were vague about and that 
the children show a genuine intellectual curiosity which I would be 
glad to see more widespread among/our eraduate students at the 
University of California ^a.t.^S^O^Diego. 

It would seem that when children^f^'^rn so dramatically, and when this is not 
predicted by the results of standardized assessment processes or tests for int^i- 
gence, that the- faulty processes, faulty tests, and the faulty assessors themselves 
would become the object of severest scrutiny. But, interestingly enough, the 
general reception of Project SEED by our profession has been to ignore it' 
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It is not always clear to users> decision makers, and the public in general, ^ 
that in the history of assessment we find that standardized tests have been employed 
more often for political and economic reasons thmu for psychological reuont. All 
that is necessary to demonstrate this fact is to review the origin of the doand for 
psychological and educational, assessment. For example: 
• •^'^ ^ 

Alfred Binet, an experimental .psychologist, was also an activist against 
the unexamined p^dap^ogy of his time, In 1899 he Joined with teachers and 
others in,forminj^ a free society for the psychological study of children. 
Binet^s group studied educational problems arising from the compulsory 
school attendance law of 1881 which kept all children in schools ^ include 
I ing those unable ^to respond to the standard curriculum and those from 
^ . lower class backgrounds, .He advocated' special classes for those unable 

/ ^to profit from the regular^ curriculum, and in 1904. was commissioned with 

. Theodore Simon^ to select children who would prove edutable under special 
conditions. The large /number of children who failed and who were over 
age for their grade provided one natural criterion measure for the devel- 
opment of the ape Rral^ In the BineC— Simon test* 

■ " "\ 'f ' ^ ' ' I ' 

' The Binet tests were originally validated ..by showing that their scores 

differentiated children who did well in /school from those who did poorly. 
Many of the latter were working^ and lower class children who were forced 
into the schools by compulsory *ai:tend a1 f>ce laws , (Levine, p, 230) 

[ Italics Mine] 

In a very real sense one can follow the history of social issues in American educa- 
tion by following the history of standardized testing. For example, Levine points 
out further that the grade level organization of school did not always exist in 
America, The grade system was developed in response to the problems of educating 
a growing population. In this climate standardized tests were welcomed. School 
superintendent William Harris- is credited with developing the modem grading system 
t^hich is organised by years and quarter years of work, with pupils moving through 
on the basis of regrular examinations. According tc Levine, Harris^ system was 
formally endorsed by the National Educational Association's Department of School 
Superintendents at its annual meeting in 1874, At about that time compulsory school 
attendance laws were passed in many states (Levine, 1976, p, 231), According to 
Levine,-. at the turn of the century between 20 and 50 percent of the public school 
children were two or more years behind grade placement. Students had to move 
through the system in j^roups at the same time, A promotion system which required 
an examination procedure emerged. The age-*grade system had other effects as well« 

Cahoon presents evidence that up to the early 1800 's the educational 
literature emphasized the problem of poor teaching. It was only after ' 
the emergence of the age«-grade system that the concept of a learning 
disability appeared. Teachers could think of children progressing at 
Individual paces before the emergence of formal age norms, After an 
external step standard was established, children who did not meet it 
were viewed as having a learning disability. Moreover, if the teacher 
was evaluated by the number of chilciren who met the standard, slow 
learners became threats ^o the teacher and needed to be removed from 
the normal setting. Special classes adapted to solve these problems 
soon led to atigmatization of children. 
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. Practice of r<itencion in grade was a consequence of the age grading 
system, but research dating to 1911 showed that with Its Implications 
of personal failure and disgrace, It was not helpful and was probably 
harmful. (Levlne, 1976, p. 231) 

'Levlne documents the continuing Interest of policy makers In examinations. He 
Indicated that in a quarter of a century before 1900 and for twenty years after 
1900, schools and many communities were at the center of clas.s and political con- 
flicts. The native-born Protestant, both middle and upper class, failed in their 
at;tempts to eliihinate corruption and to take politics out of the school. Their 
opponents were the big city bosses where constituencies were, . according to Lavine, 
"Irish and Xtalian Catholic, and Eastern 'European Jewish lower class iianigrants, 
" who had flooded the c^.ties." The chief issue at stake was the control of the 
increasingly larger budgets ^for salaries and buildings, and the appointments of 
teachers, principals, and administrators. 

c 

During this time, tests of "intelligence" or "IQ" and "achievement" were also 
being utilized throughout the world. An examination of the evolution of thonft 
practices is instructive. For example: ^ * 

^ Interest in testing in England arose in a similar climate of political 

conflict. At the time that formal test^ were adopted (about 192A), 
there was a substantial problem in admission to secondary schools . 
because there were Insufficient places or scholarships . Despite the 
labor party policy of secondary education for all, the tmder supply 
of places in school led to selection rather than to immediate expan- 
' 8ion > in the secondary schools. (Levine, 1976) [Italics mine] 

The interest in testing grew in England,, therefore.^ at the time when there was a 
serious political problem in the provision of education for all. In the history 
of education, the widespread development of highly^pecialized "remedial" school 
programs, ran remarkably parallel to the development of population pressures on 
the school and to efforts at school integration. For example, it vould be impor- 
tant to explore the relationship between the growth of special education and 
standardized testing as school practice and the implementation of the 1954 
Supreme Court decision outlawing school segrcgatipn. A similar question might be 
asked regarding any likely connection between stepped up 'activity in school inte- 
gration through busing and the emergence of the notion of "learning disabilities." 
(Schragg and Divoky, 1975) It is certainly clear from visits to schools in most • 
large urban areas that minority populations have been represented disproportion- 
ately to their numbers in the general population in "lower tracks" and in special 
classes for the "learning disabled" or "mentally retarded," The real clincher in 
the argument about the test as a non-pedagogical device comes when we look at the 
fact that professional literature is silent concerning tfche lack of positive gains 
that accrue from the application of massive standardized testing to "learning dis- 
abledj' populations. There is no evidence to indicate that students get better as 
a consequence of "diagnoses and prescriptions" from the vast majority of standard- 
ized testing which is conducted. It is critical that if assessment in education 
is used, the first priority must be the improvement of instruction, and not the 
rationalization of * the lack of instruction. 

It can never be overlooked that the standardized testing of "aptitude" was 
born in the womb of a period where the oppression of minorities was legitimated 
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in law, religious and philosophical belief, social sanction, and in the profes- 
sionai practice of education^ psychology and the other behavioral sciences as well* 
(Thomas and Sillen, 1972) Leon Katnin, Chairman of the Department of Psychology at 
Princeton University has written! 

« 

The Pf'test in America, and the way we think about it, has been 
fostefed by men committed to a particular social view. That view . 
includes the belief that those on the bottom are genetically inferior 
victims of their own iniautable d^efects. The consequence has been 
that the IQ test has served as an instrument of oppreasion against 
the poor—dressed in the trappings of. science, rather than politics. 

(Kamin, 1974) 

In spite of this beginning, the assessment "baby" must not be thrown out with 
the bath. It is very important that the pracess of as^sessment be developed so that 
^we have the^fyl^est possible understanding of student behavior and how the inter^ 
.action of school experience and student behavior affect each other. This means ^ 
that assessment must be more than testing. It does fiot asan thst staudardized 
.tests must be 'eliminated. But, it does mean that standardized tests must be built 
stf'that real differences are not obliterated and real slmilarltlei ar« not 
overlooked. The standardized test owes its greatest debt to the real world; not 
to thfe maintenance of or conformity to the rules of standardized tests or to 
support for the preferences of the designers of experiments. 
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CHAPTER III 

• m 

Fimdamental Considerations for Cross Cultural Assessment 



Any serious attention to cross-cultural assessment attempts will reveal 
exactly -how complex and difficult this process Is. In addition to many histor- 
ical blunders as cited above, the results for a given cultural group change as 
their environmental conditions change. For example, Ryan (19J1) points out that 
there ^re cases in which the performance of children fails to follow the theoret- 
ical curve. He cites a study which was done in Harlem and Roxbury, New York. In 
the second, third, and fourth grades, there were no significant differences found 
between the so called "culturally deprived" children and others. A study in 
Boston showed that the so called "culturally-deprived'.' children in the second 
grade actually read slightly better than the "middle class" children, although the 
, differences were not statistically significant. Later in Boston, however, in the 
fxfth and sixth .grades , the expectations began to come true and the "culturally- 
deprived ' children began to fall behind and by the eighth grade the differences 
were large aad clear cut. By then as Ryan says, "The performance oi the children, 
has finally been made to fit the theory^". Then Ryan points out the paradox in the 
whole situation. In- the early grades when, presumably, the effect of the home 
background and the "cultural deprivation" or "advantage" are greatest, little or 
no differences in reading performance between children in two different kinds of 
schools appear. However, four or five years later when the influence, of the school 
has had a chance to take effect the,,"culturally-deprlved" child shows his expected 
reading deficits. Under such circumstances, is it the home or the school that 
caus^9 the problem? 

It is very interesting that European and American scholars have evper^enced 
so much interest in recent world history in the "Innate ability" of bcth "primi- 
tive people and so called "disadvantaged people," Intense 

played; especially in areas where colonization" has been in effect. For exara^le^" 
in the early 1900's (Evans, 1970), work was done in South Africa in an attempt to 
determine the educational "potential" of Africans. In 1915 and 1916- C.- T, Loram 
gave a series of mental tests' to Africans, Asians, and Europeans in South Africa. 
He found that the African was "remarkably inferior" to both the Asian and. t\)e 
European, -l^hile the Africans scored lower than the Asians, he ruled out langu-ige 
/as having any significant effects, in view of the fact that English was the second 
language for both the Asian and African, Loram felt that the "Inferiority" could 
be repaired by the utilization of "selective breeding." By this means the educa- 
tional potential of the African could be raised. South Africa is a colonial 
country that has a stake in the maintenance of IThlte minority rule. Such' rule has 
been Justified there, in part, on the basis of an alleged "inferiority" of the 
African. 

Even while there have been major and continuing abuses in the area of cross- 
cultural assessment, many Investigators have, paid attention to the confusing 
results whi6h are obtained when attempting to apply instruments for the assessment 
of aptitude which wete designed in one culture, to people from another culture. 
For example, Bernard Notcutt (Evans, 1970) noted that when he administered the 
Raven s Progressive Matrices Test to Zulus, the statistical di.trlbutlons for 
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Zulus and European's were quite different. The distributioi\ for the Zulu was 
posi'tiVely skewed while for the European, it was negatively skewed; thus it 
was not possible statistically, using normal assumptions, to' compare the scores 
obtained across groups. Also in (Evansv-1970) G. C. Scott in the Sudan is 
reported to have attempted to test Africans, with a foreign verbal test, and 
found tlxat the translations were invalid and unrellabie, whereupon he devised 
his own test which he based upon two principles. First, the items used should 
be wholly suited to the child's environment, and second, the presentation of 
these items must s uit the environment— in other wordd. the child must understand 
- what he is asked to do. Other investigators such as D, R. Dent (Evans, 1970) 
found that the cultural characteristics of the Zulu had to be,, taken into considera- 
tion as tests are devised. For example, Zulus were found not to be time conscious 
and did npt work for speed, yet the results of many tes~fcs are partially interpreted 
on the basis of how long the subject took to complete it. Also, the Zulus seem to 
answer questions only when they are sure they know the answers rather than be will- 
ing to make a guess. 

Some interesting rnnrrat-o av^rnn^ ao ->f u— . t-^^t- „ -..j „ • 

■ - ■ .I--—"! " ■ -.^iwi. ^{uc^^^uito uarvw uu iiicuning, 

unique and. specif ic to a given dulture are cited in (Evans, 1970). In'^a study of 
the effective language on^color perception Verona Harris noted that the word "red," 
in the Zulu language is used to denote all colors, dark brown through yellow. 
Then she asked the question, "does this indicate that Zulus are deficient in color 
discrimination?" To test her hypothesis she used rural and urban Zu]us and matched 
them with Whites, she showed both groups color cards and asked them to identify 
the colors. Although the Zlilus initially called all cards "red," when questioned 
further they were able to discriminate the colors by associating ths color with 
something in the environment that they knew, for example, "Tliis is the color of'my 
father s hut, or this is the color of my uncle's largest cow." It is important to 
note that tha Zulus could make these distinctions although there were no words 
present in the Zulu's language for those colors. In fact, "^Zulu children showed 
,a finer discrimination ability from brown to yellow and black to white than the 
groups .of wiiite children. Vie blue-prsen series was discri:ninated equally v&ll >by 
-0_i <^rou;"=,. Based upon t'lese flnt!in(>s, ''arris concluded cliat the classification 
of color is made according to cultural demand and that these classifications are 
accurate as long as thev relate to cul tural< needs . 

Tliere is much more to be done according to :'larie Knapan (Evans, 1970). No 
psycholbgist has yet investigated the claim which her African colleagues and stu- 
dents often make regarding the perception of markings on domestic animals, birds, 
leaves, plants and so forth that occur in very fine detail at a very early age. 
Knapan also mentions a dance which she infers requires the highest level of cogni- 
tive skill. The principal author has also played (poorly) and witnessed this dance 
many times. Knapan "describes it as follows: Northern Nigerian girls and girls in 
Ghana who pLiy the game in wnich the dance steps of the leader at the center of a 
ring of girls are studied by those on the outside in an attempt to match them. It 
becomes clear that if the leader has onlv ten variations, she has factorial ten 
periu-jtations of steps in which the player on the outside ring must perceive, 
learn' and then predict. To the Western eye, unaided by a high speed camera, th^s 
task Is all but impossible. Yet the game is played by African girls of all ages. 
Knapap also points out chat assessment of the whole area of affect may very well 
be slighted by attemp*:inp to use a language of one culture in order to make 
■assessments in another. Therefore, comparison will be limited to a restricted 
Aqmain of "cognitive" behavior. One can only speculate about what. happens when 
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sophisticated factorial or scaling techniques are applied, to domains that are 
restricted for one population but which may be global for, another. 

Scholars who do cross-cultural assessment frequently appear to skip hur- 
riedly past the fundamental question of whether a given construct can, he thought 
of havintt universal applicability." For exanple, western psychological constructs 
for intelligence may have no meaningful definition in soother society, especially 
since these constructs most often are products of the western mind and not of ' 
observed behavior. Occasionally investigators seem not to deal with the people 
involved at all, and deal primarily with constructs and second hand information 
about people. Idowu (1975) takes Sigmund Fr;eud to task -for his cross-cultural 
assessment, or rather cross-cultural specultf,tions in Totem and Taboo , idowu 
points^ out that Freud drew the most heavil^ Upon thfe "fantastic ya«ns" of ' 
Frazer s Golden Bough and on Robertson's njyth. Religion of the Semites which were 
principal among his source books. Idowu .(then asks, "Now what or who has been 
psychoanalyzed—a theory, no doubt, sifice Freud and "primitive" men had never met, 
and no primitive" man Had ever ejiterea his clinic.", (pp. 38-39) 

One of the major problems in cjro^-cultural assessment in general, partic- 
ularly in the cross-cultural assessment of "intelligence," is a fact reported in 
study after study in the literature,! and that is the variation among subjects in 
motivation, i nterest ^ or willingnesai to participate freely in research studies', 
ror example, ^Evans, 1970) reports tjhat one of .th6 greatest difficulties when 
interviewing Africans is the "inability" of many of them to report their om 
impressions, feelings and even actions. They may be willing to provide informa- 
tion but simply be unable to express themselves through lack of practice in situa- 
tions which resemble interviews. It may even be that feelings and. impressions are 
thought to be reportable verbally in any precise sense only in a Western, word- 
dependent feulture. In fact,i' it is anything but clear that "word-therapy" in 
Western culture is as productive in giving insight about feelings as might appear 
to be the case. Bastide (1971) reports that the Mayoons of Jamaica are more secre 
tive and retiring with a tendency to conceal their ^^cial customs from the curiosi 
of ethnographer?. They are descended from the Africans who revolted at the time o 
the island occupation by the English in 1739. "They /harry only themselves. . .and 
refuse to receive visitors unless the latter are accpmpanied by their .own" people." 
Clearly, the willing partifcipation of all subjects, cannot be assumed in any, inves- 
tigation of human behavior. 

John Holt (1969) points out that even under the best of circumstances, with 
close congruence between the cqlture of the assessor and the person being assessed 
there is still a major communication problem between the assessor and the person 
being assessed. 

Thusj even if we all, includicg little children, knew our own thoughts 
the testing situation would have two grave defects irremediably built 
into it. The first stems* from the limitation of language/ The tester 
cdri never, even if he wants to, and he may not always want to, fully 
express in the words of his question, what it is he wants to find out; 
while the answerer cannot wholly express his answers, or what he wants 
to reply. The second defect arises fr^i the fact that in almost any 
^questioning situation, there is an element of judgment and hence, of 
threat, which roust influence the thoughts and words of the two parties • 
The questioner, depending upon what he wants, cannot help to some 
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degree pushlni? the responder either towards or away frora the correct 
.f^s^c^* 'The responder in turn cannot help worfcler what the tester wants 
and again, &ependinR on the situation, decldlnf, whether or not to give 
it to him. There is no escape from this, if someone askj me a question, 
one of the first thouj^hts of this that must pop into my head is, 'Why 
is he asking me this?' What t do from then on may depend very heavily 
^ upon what I think he is after, (Holt, 1969, p. 67) 

^ How many* errors in assessment have been made simply because of the failure to ^ 
take into account the condition* John Holt describes above* 

^ • Even more fundamental than any of those things above is the need to develop 
much more sophistication in cross»-cultural assessment in the particular case 
where chere is a history of " oppression beti^een two groups such as that between* 
mainstream Euro-American and Afro-American groups,* 'Under such circumstances, the 
assessor" from the dominant group becomes even more, of a major variable in the 
assessment process. Perhaps no one has illustrate* this better than Frantz Fanon. 
His analysis is astute: • *'»' * • 

•The colonized perceives the doctor, the engineer, the school teacher, 
the policeman, the rural constable, through j:l}.e haze of an almost " 
• , ^ organic confusion. The compulsory visit by the doctor to t;Jie douar . 

(clinic) is preceded by the assembling of the population through the 
agency of the. police authorities. The doctor^who arrives in -this 
atmosphere, of general constraint is never a native doctor, but alwavs 
a doctor belonging to th^ .dominant society and very often, to the army.' 

.;.In a non-colonial society the attitude" of" a sick man in tfie presence' 
ofa medical practitioner is one of confidence. The patient trust? the 
doctor; he puts himself in-his .-Hands , :he yields himself "to him, he 
accepts the fact that pain may be. awakened or exacerbated by the p"hysi- 
cian, for the patient realizes that the intensifying of suffering in 
the course o.'^ exanlnatlon may pave the way co peace In hi^s body. At no 
- time in a non-colonial soc-lety does the patient mistrust his doctor. 
\ • 

colonized ptrsen who jfoes to see the doctor Is always d If fldent. he 
always answers In monosyllables, gives little In t;he way of explanation, 
and soon arouses the doctor's Impatience. Ihls attitude Is not to he 
confused with the kind of Inhibiting fear that patients usually' feel In ' 
the doctor s presence. We often hear said that a certain doctor has a 
good bedside manner, that- he puts his patients at ea3e, but It so hap-. 
.^.Rens In the colonial situation the personal approach, the ability to be ' 
• one s self, of esTfcablishlng and maintaining a 'contact,' are not observ- 
Si^:ni ? situation standardizes relations for It dichotomizes 

the colonial society In a marked way. (Fanon, 1965, pp.' 121-126) 

Fanon, an astute and skilled observer, has also turned his attention to the 
adult ;f.h"''Mi'r': ""''"■^^^ addressing a Negro behaves exactly like an 

•is iot one Shit T"" whispering, patronizing, cozening. U 

is not one IThlte man I -have watched, but hundreds." (Fanon, 1967, p. 31) 

Another 'Interesting source of data gives us strong evidence to demonstrate 
perceptual distortion which characterized observers during the colonial 
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and alavery pcrUJl. This was the general society of which the behavioral scientist 
was an integral part. 

For over half a century it (The Minstrel Show) remained the most ^ 
popular entertainment form in the century. 

With its images of Negroes shaped by white expecta'^tions and desires 
and not by black realities . Minstrelsy and its latter-day successors, 
like 'Uncle Remus' and 'Amos and Andy/ deeply embed<?ed caricatures 
of Blacki? into American popular^ culture, (Toll, 1974, Preface) 

(Italics Mine] 

No bettet* example could be given of misasseatment than the permeating impact 
orminatrelsy in our polarized society. Significantly, the apparent need for 
minstrelsy has never been studied in any systematic way. Yet it is a fact that 
for many Wliites, even in 1976, '^he minority person that is "seen" is a fabrication, 
"J. J>," of. Good times . Nipsey Russell, Flip Wilson, The Jeffersons, and 
Fred Sanford are hardly the creations that would come from a free choice of 
Afro-Ametidans for prime time television. Tne material which they do is not begged 
for by "'the' Ghetto." -There is another interesting example. A'^personal inscrip- 
tion in^a book titled Enos Africanus about an old faithful slave was found in an 
old book by the author in a used bookstore. It is very revealing. It illustrates 
who sue/Immaterial serves most. 

To Phil . As a little memento of Rotary meetings in 

Los Aneeles ca March 26th,.. Ily thanks to you — 

This little storv is a fivorite of mine— -story .of the old, old "^outh 
that is no more--You, too, will like old Enos for his love, loyaltv 
and devotion' to his "folks." 

Many thanks to you with best wishes from Bryan . ' 



"■^^ P^^"' of these observations and quotations is that a general predisposition 
~ to vlfw minorities in a particular way. has been a part of the society for many 
^Americans since its inception.' we have already shown that this-general malaise 
has also ini.ected scholarly activity, and that scholarly activity is not indepen- 
dent of th# society in which scholarship is developed. Some investigators or " 
assestorsJkave been able to overcome these limitinji conditions. However, the 
condition is, too widespread to be ignored in- behavioral research on assessment. 
^ ■ <. ' 

In spite of the fact that oppression has been a major force in fact, in 
virtually all areaa of the world where activity in the assessment of the intelli- 
gence has been found, one looks in vain in the professional literature for Any 
attempt to treat the "colonizer" and the "colonired" and the interaction of 
their respective behavioral dynamics, while considering the results of cross 
cultural assessment of "intelligence," The failure to 4o this constitutes a 
gross error for the behavipral scientist*. Because of this failure, frequent 
errors are actually built ipto the process of assessment as indicated by the 
examples cited of the attempt to assess the linguistic behavior df the Gullah 
and the intelligence of the Do^on of Mali. The continuing inability of behavioral 
scientists to see conditions of oppression which may exist overtly or subtly between 
^ people, is a major factor in the^xQntinuing gross misassessment of peonle of color. 
As an example, Pettigfev; (1964) poirks out a basic similarity between the 
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behavior of oppressed Jews in Germany and oppressed Afro-Americans. 

The -profound personality change created by Nazis and independently 
reported by a number of psychologists and psychiatrists who survived^ 
was toward childishness and total acceptance of the S.S, cuards as 
father figured — a syndrome strikingly similar to the *Sambo' character " 
of the southern slave. Nineteenth century racists readily believed 
that the 'Sambo* personality was an inborn racial type, V^t no 
African anthropological data ever ^)gm^i personality type resen^* 
bling 'Sambo,' ^nd the concentratiol^amp molded.^.the equivalent pefsonr 
•ality pattern in a wide variety of Caucasian prisoners, nor was "Sambo" 
merely a product, of 'slavery' in the abstract, for the less devastating 
Latin American slave system never developed* such a type, (pp. 13-14) 

r ^ k 

One thing that is important to note about Pettigrew*s example is that behav- 
^ i^ral scifentists who studied this phenomenon were themselves an integral part of 
the system. Even when the system was functioning in its most oppressive form, so 
as to produce truly bizarre oppressor behavior, the behavioral -scientists were 
unable to teco^nize such behavior as unnatural and the effects of that behavior on 
assessment interactions. If they did recognize this factor, little has come to us 
in the liteti^ture to illustrate this point. Of equal importance Is the £act that 
a portrait is missing* This portrait was drawn by Albert Memmi (1965). The por- 
trait is that of "colonizer" or the person who willingly or^ unwittingly benefits 
from the oppressive system. ^V^iile this beneficiary was not mentioned by Pettigrew 
(above), that person' exhibits behavior which is equally systematic under conditions 
of Ttaximum oppression. That is to say, the S.S, guard could* never be a "natural" 
figure. -Nor could the southern slave owner behave in a "natural" way}. „This con*; 
ditlori affects what the observ^sr will "see" when they assess each other. 

Even though the 'gross expression of oppressive systems may no lon^rer he evi- 
dent, at the same time powerf 1 residuals remain even> in 1976. One need only be 
reminded that the legal rp.medy for a broadlv based segregation in the United States 
by the Supreme Court Is only a mere quarter of a century old. The moral remedy 
has yet to be fom,d. Yet, nowhere in cross-cultural assessment do we have a way 
of taking into account systematically the effects on the behavior of those psych- 
ometrist assessors who are a .part of an ethnic group which benefits most from a 
given system, compared to, those who benefit least from a given system as these 
behaviors aftect the results of research and assessment. I^hile it is clear that 
the problem is extremelv difficult to solve, at the same time interpretations of 
"findings" and cross-cultural research, the'refore, can be made only with the most 
extreme caution, ?ind not with the reckless abandon which still is a major part of 
standardized assessment. 

The social scientist must be concerned with the question of objectivity in 
cross-cultural assessments (Myrdal, 1969). However, this concern must be more 
than the simplistic rote recitation of a standard litany about objectivity. It 
is not enough simply to note that "all observers are biased," Systematic, atten- 
tion to the problem must be given as an integral part of the assessment process^ 

At this point it is necessary to illustrate more precisely the reason why 
systematic attention must be paid to the assessor's behavior and therefore, to the 
influence of the assessor on the assessment situation* Since there tends to be'a 
degr^^ of homogeneity among teachers, one might assume that among a subset of 



teachers are^ those who are invplved in the assessment of children; likewise among 
a subset of psychologists or psychometrists similarly involved that even more homo- 
^ geneity would be seen. At least we have examples from studies of teaching; which 
show that personal factors interact strongly with professional practice* Brenton 
.<1972) found the following to be characteristic of the teachers he studied • We' 
must keep assessors in mind as we consider the following- information about 
^eacheris: 

, The teacher's principal leisure tine activities are again, like "his 
non-teachine counterparts, apt to be sedentary. Favorite pastimes 
are watchinjz television, visiting people, reading, writing corres- 
pondence, attending religious services, dining out, going to parties, 
listening to records (semi-classical, musical comedy, folk) and going 
to the movies (historical films are best liked, but only about one- 
fourth of the teachers attend the movie theater as often as once or 
twice a month, 

\ Few teachers like to do more active things like going out for teachitig 

sports, acting in dramatic groups, playing musical instruments, tinker- 
ing with their cars, sketching or painting. Favorite sports are foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball in that order, but only as spectators, . • 
Teachers chose activities requiring minimal use of physical- energy; 
teachers chose activities that made few mental demands; teachers aim 
for escape from work-a-day life, a life so mcch more d<imandkn<? and com- 
plicated r The net result for teachers, say London and Larson 'is a 
somewhat listless, colorless, and subdued existence/ (p, 119) 

Norma Feshbach (1971) found that while flexibility p.nd independence are least valued 
by student-teachers, they are even less acceptable when displayed by girls. Con- 
versely, rigidity and dependence are more highly valued in girls than in boys, 
Feshbach also found that empirical data and sociological analyses bearing upon 
teacljer personality suggest that teachers as a group tt .d to be more conforming, 
•restrained, controlled, cautious, and acquiescent than non-teachers. Once again, 
Feshbach found that the data provides strong support for the primary hypo^thesis 
of her study, "prospective teachers rate more favorably students exhibiting behavior 
associated with control, caution, and conformity," (p, 78) Ope other bit of infor- 
mation about teachers raises questions that might require consideration today, 
especially of assessors who work with older students, Brenton (1972) found the 
following: 

At two year intervals from 1928 to 1932, two educational researchers 
conducted an' exhaustive study of over 45,000 high school and college 
students in Pennsylvania, Their findings were startling. They learned 
that among college students, education majors ranked at the bottom 
scholastically in comparison with students in other categories. The 
^ ^< median IQ scores for 26,000 high school students selerted at random 

was higher than the median for education students and those ready to 
receive their degrees at several teacher colleges. Moreover, in 
comparing college seniors in education with unselected high school 
seniors, the two researchers found that many of the 'hl^,h school seniors 
had actually made better grades in the very subjects the education 
majors were getting ready to teach, * 
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In 1965, a VSOR study of graduate students' underf>raduate achievement 
showed that only business and commerce majors did worse, that is, got 
a lower percentage of a's and A-'s and a higher percentage of C's and 
C-'s than 'education majors. In 1952 education majors ranked lou.est 
of sixtegn professional categories on the Graduate Record Examination. 
In 1963-6A they ranked lowest again* In 1968, they ranked lowest 
once more. (p. 120) 

There have been many more studies over the years which deal with teacher back- 
ground^ behavior and preferencfes. It is not the point of this study to describe 
fully or Accurately a "profile of teachers." The main point here is to suggest 
that amonp: teachers (or assessors)' highly potent, dynamics are operating and that 
the teacher or psychologist therefore become^ a' major variable in the assessment 
process. (Bess, 1973) Ue do not know enough at this time to know precisely what 
the dynamics are, what impact these. dynamics will have upon children, or exactly 
how these forces will affect a^esament. However, there is evidence to indicate 
that the impact is stronejand^ consequently will require systematic attention* For 
example, in a furthe^escription Jby Feshbach (1971) she reminds the reader of her 
finding that student^eachers "prefer pupils whose behayior reflects rigidity , 
conformity, atid ^rderliness and dependence ^ passivity and acquiescence rather than 
pupils whpse^'behavior is indicative of flexibility, non-conformity and untidiness ■ 
or indeifendence . activity and asgertiveness ." (p782l Yet, these very character- 
istics are said to describe "gifted children." (Hilliard, 1976), (Aiken, 1973) 
What evidence do we have about the -Impact which such behavior must have when 
teachers or school psychologists teach or assess students. For example, Anthony 
(1969), also presents a detailed description of the way in which the motivation 
of a parent (analogous to teacher or asses?;or) affects the practice of punishment. 
Under the headinr of aspirational aspects (of punishment) Anthony shows how per- 
sonal deficits may affect the parents' punishine behavior. 

The father has failed as a man and feeling emaciated and impotent: ^ 
'I have failed in accomplishing anything in m^ life and now I^aia 
going to make sure that I fulfill my ambition through you. I failed 
once but I will not fail a second time. I am going fco make certain 
that you get somewhere I failed to reach. I shall then at least be 
able to enjoy your successes as if they were my ot^. I don't want 
to beat you and it hurts ne to do it because it more than emphasizes 
my impotence-- hitting kids is not a man's job but I have to hit you, 
because I cannot risk being a total flop. ' 

Still other authors, Nordstrom, Friedenberg and Gold (1967) illustrate how diffi- 
cult situations in the life of a teacher may have a direct bearing upon the 
teacher's, behavior in interactions with students in the classroom. A flavor of 
the interactioil from Nordstrom, Friedenberg and Gold's study can be gained from 
the following: 

Now let us return again to Gordon Hughes, certainly an intelligent, 
imaginative young man, at one time a scientist in his dreams, ti 
we add a touch of resentment to the leaving of his high school life, 
what happens then? The essential qualities of the creative student 
as he is beginning to be defined in the literature is that his ^ thought 
is d ivergent . He doesn't arrive at "right" answers by deducing them 
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from established premises but by an intuitive understanding of hov 
the problem he is dealing with really workf^ of what actually Roes 
into itt lie v/orks hard when the problem, requires it and respects 
facts as a part of realtty^'but, for the ci;eati^?e students, facts are 
not simply right answers but tools and components for building origi* ' 
n^l solutions t [Italics Mine] ' 

Faced with the potentially creative student with our hypothetical 
Hughes I how will the secondary school teacher react? If he is a 
high school teacher because the job gives him joy and if he is com- 
petent Intellectually, he will react with delight. But to the degree 
that he is resenting it, his action will be permeated with defensive 
hostility. Consider, for example, the poor mathematician who some- 
how manages to salvage enough math to become a high school teacher. 
Such a teacher functions by knowing a set of answers and a conven- 
tional procedure for arriving at them, lie maintains his self esteem 
by convincing himself that this Is enough; the student like Hughes, 
who confronts him and who really understands mathematics, puts him in 
a dilemma. On the one hand<^a Hughes may show- up his teacher as* 
incompetent; on the othef^ the teacher may suspect the student of 
conning him and^even of laughing at him for being taken* in. Caught 
in a bind, ^ the "teacher dares not comnit himself to either interpre- 
tation, ^f he is authoritarian, he bullies the student into solving 
the^problem 'the way I show you as long as you are in my class.' 
If he is 'philanthropic' he responds with studied tolerance and amuse- 
^ ment to the ^attention getting behavior' of a Hughes. But in either 

- ^ case, the teacher tries to make sure that Hughes doesn't embarrass 

h^lm again by actually getting up and doing mathematics in front of 
the whole class. ^ (pp. 9-10) 

The examples above should be sufficient to indicate (1) the high degree of 
complexity and difficulty in applying assessment skills in different cultural 
settings, (2) the fact that any assessor or instrument produced by that assessor 
reflects an ethnocentric pattern of psycho-cultural dynamics, (3) that the 
pattern of psycho-cultural dynamics of an assessor is a major variable in the 
assessment process affecting the perception, interpretation and strategies which 
will be exhibited by that teacher, and (4) that politics and assessment have 
been closely Intertwined. 

It is of more then passing interest herje' that materials of this klnd,- 
though obviously important for valid assessment, is virtually absent from the 
coursework, reading lists, and syllabi in the training programs for school 
counselors and school psychologists across the Nation. Myrdal (1969 and 1970) 
is something of a model in raising the question of observer bias. While neither 
Hyrdal nor any other social-scientist or professional practioner can ever be free 
of bias, it is possible to reduce some of the bias and some of the negative 
effects of the bias, provided systematic attention is paid to it. Falling thaft. 
It is possible to approach the interpretation of data with more caution and 
realism. « 
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Chapter IV 

* 

Pcfpeetlves on Style; A ^aslc Foundation for an Altermitlve Approach to Assessaent 



Your trouble is that you have to explain everything to everybody 
compulsively and at the sane time you want to keep the freshness and 
newness of what you do. Well, since you can't btf-^acctted in explaining 
everything you have done, you lie in order to keep going. 

.(Castan«da» 1974, p^ 16) 



The effectiveness of a person is greatly influenced by the way he looks 
at life, his world-view. His point of view or his philosophy of life 

.. affects every aspect of his behavior, his attitude toward himself^ 

towards others, including his immediate associates and toward the world, 
animate and inanimate things ex'tending to every phaae of the universe. 
Nothing he says or does can escape his world-viev. All flows out of 
and through and constantly reflects a person's philosophy of life... 
the world-view or outlook uhich is so critical to man's behavior is 
based in large measure on what he considers to be true and what he deems 
important. True and important are not identical. A person may believe 

, a thing to be true but of little significance to his needs and purposes. 

(Pullias, 1975, p. xvli) 

There seems to be two fundamental questions which are asked by assessc^rs 
(or tefts) and which symbolize two fundamentally different approaches to the 
assessment of human behavior: 

.1. DO YOU KNOW WHAT I KNOW? 

■ 2. WHAT IS IT THAT YOU KNOW? ^ 

' Virtually all standardized teats of assessment and most oth'er'^approaches to the 
assessment of human behavior to date hava been associated with the first question. 
The question. Do yoa know what I know?" assumes that, in order to be judged pro^ 
ficient in some category, the subject is permitted to provide a respdnse only with- 
in « refftricted range. The experiences and point of view of the examiner (s) are 
used either in an interview or solidified into a standardized test, and assumed to 
constitute some kind of "norm." Consequently, the language, vocabulary, general 
wperlence pool, and basic approach to the solution of problems must coincide with 
the expariences, the narrow experiences, of the person or persons who framed the 
questions. Even more problematical, however, is a second implicit assumption, 
mat assumption is -that a person being assessed has no experience, language, or 

* 
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personal or cultural framework for approaching the problem other than that of 
which the question askers are aware. In other words, "If a tree falls In the 
forest"^and I am not there, Is there a sound?" Clearly, one of the major pro- 
fessional blunders In the assessment that takes place In cross-cultural settings 
le that It has proceeded under the Impetus from naive and culturally unsophisti- 
cated assessors who were uncble to conceive that subjects can and do have Idio- 
syncratic or culturally specific and very rich experiences tnrough which "apti- 
tude" can and must be expressed, VJlth standardized tests, both the questions 
and the answers are "frozen" in an "instrument ," The same questions and answers 
are applied to all coiners regardless of their experiential background. Stan- 
dardized assessment is totally inadequate when it comes to tne acceptance of 
responses in a different language, different experiential pool, or different 
approaches to problem solution. By definition, standardized assessment is ^ 
"convergent" and therefore is unable to deal with "divergent" or novel thinking, 
expression or problem solving. 

Breakthroughs in the Understanding of "Aptitude"; Type Two Questions 

It is Interesting to note that the major and dramatic breakthroughs in the 
xinderstandinp, of human behavior and the solution of pedagogical problems most 
often have proceeded from nrecisely the opposite kind of assessment! That assess- 
ment begins with the second question, "l^at is it that you know," In this approach 
to the maximum extent possible, an assessor rids himself or herself of most struc- 
turing limitations and positions himself or herself as an observer of what people 
do. Patience, time and sophisticated cMnical perception are fundamental require- 
ments in this approach, flowever, the rawards are frequently of the highest order. 
This approach is primarily "Darwinian" or ethnogjcaphic* The armchair speculation 
of "pseudo-scientists" and the stale .sum.tiarlilnK of journal articles has yielded 
little, by comparison^ To be specific, the vToi^ks of Jean Piaget, Michael Cole 
(1974'), Ray Rist, Dave Berliner, and William Tinkenoff (1975), Lorenzo Turner 
(1949), Baratz and Baratz (1969), William Labov (1970), and many others ate typical 
of what can result when the observer is led by real data rather than by precon- 
ceived bias, armchair speculation or simplistic s.tatistical studies. It i^ inter- 
esting to note that in the "classical blunders" and cross-cultural research which 
were cited earlier, in every case the investigator's basic failure was the failure 
to brine an unfettered mind to the settinp. for observation, A second major failure 
was that, the investir^ators failed to develop very simple, obvious, and basic cul- 
tural sophistication which was a prerequisite to understanding, Tne limitation, 
in other words, was not in the subject, but in the. investigator • 

One of the exciting and interesting things which has emerged in recent years 
when investigators have asked the "Type Two" question, is the discovery that the 
belief system, world-views, and cognitive »or general behavioral styles condition, 
and in a sense, predetermine the manner in which men and women approach their 
world. Therefore, any behavioral assessment which proceeds in ignorance of, or 
which fails to take into account the factors of world-view, belief system, and 
behavioral style is' doomed to confusion and error. It becomes important, here^ 
therefore, to present in more detail a basic approach to the understanding of 
behavioral style, and a few examples of the manifestation of these styles. 

In a review of the literature and in the interviews with keen observers of - 
human behavior, the authors have encountered repeatedly, evidence for the 
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existence of basic behavioral styles, Diffcrtnces in style appear not at all to 
be differences in "aptitude/' Evidence for these stylistic differences occurs in 
many different areas in human experience and is reported by observers by many 
different names. Yet, the characteristics which accompany the n^mes tend to fall 
into a basic pattern. Behavioral styles may be thoup^ht of as falling alonj? a con- 
tinuum. In fact, some investigators may mention fouiT or more styles. However, . 
for the purpose of this review and study, only two behavioral styles will be exam- 
ined in detail. These ^wo styles are conceived of as being on two ends of the 
same continuum. Intermediate positions representing an overlapping of the styles 
can be conceived. 



Basic Behavioral Styles 

In view of the fact that behavioral styles have been variously referred to 
by different investigators', and x^ith no intent deliberately to add to confusion 
by the Introduction of still another set of descriptors, it is necessary for this 
study to offer labels for two polar styles and to relate the discussions of behav^ 
ioral styles by other investlgiators to them. 

Basic behavioral styles jnay bfe thoupht of as "atomistic-objective" or 
"synthetic-personal," These styles represent two fundamentally opposite approaches 
to the oreanization of human experience and to the use of one's environment. No 
serious attempt will be made here to speculate regarding the origins of these two 
styles. However, the speculations of other investigators will be cited as appro- 
priate. 

Atomistic-objective Style - Atomistic-objective behavioral style is one in 
which habitual patterns of. approach to experience involve an attempt to break down 
the experience into components which can be understood. The observer who uses this 
style tends to feel himself or herself to be separate from the phenomena being 
observed. Among atomistic-objective style users is a decided preference for perma- 
nence, regularity, predictability, uniformity, and environmental control. There is 
a general distrust of feeling, a low tolerance for uncertainty, and the placement 
of little or no value on matters of "meaninj*'^ or purpose in events, A more com- 
plete description of this behavioral style will emerge tnrough.the presentation of 
thp, alternative oerspectives. which follov;. 

Synthetic -personal Style - The users of thi« style tend to approach the world 
in a way $o as to hrixxf to^tether divergent experiences and to distill tiiem to dis- 
cover t^e 'essence of a matter without undue concern for the small pieces which go 
to make up a given experience. These style users tend to perceive themselves as 
an integral part of the phenomena which are being observed. Values tend to be 
placed on such things as divergent experimentation, expression, improvisation, and 
harmonious interaction with the environment. A more detailed description of the 
synthv..ic-personal behavioral style will emerge in the discussion which follows. 

It can be shown that high level cognitive functioning is a property of both 
of these behavioral styles and of other styles, including a combination of these 
two. There is some evidence that styles may be changed or expanded. VHiile eth- 
nicity seems to be associated with stylistic variations, all styles transcend 
cultural groupings to some degree. 
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Davl,d ^Shapiro (1965), a psychitUcjLst; ,has been interested in wnat he calls 
"neurotic styles;^* Tie «;tvles which Shapiro describes as *'neurotic" so closely 
parallel the description ?iven by other investigators outside the area of patho- 
logical concerns in psychology that it suggests a much more general releyance 
for his formulations. It sfjens likely, for example, that the behaviors which 
Dr. Shapiro sees in the extreme come to be called neurotic only because of their 
extremity. At the same time, even his own datft suggest that these styles are 
found in the "ordinary" as well as in the "neurotic" behavior of the person. 

By 'style' I mean a form or mode of functioning-^ the way or manner 
of a given area of behavior— that is identifiable. In an individual, 
through a ranqe of his specific acts. Ry "neurotic styles" I mean 
those modes of functioninc that seem characteristic, respectively, 
of the various neurotic conditions. I shall consider here, partic- 
ularly, ways of thinking and peYceiving, ways of experiencing emo- 
tion, modes of subjective experience in ceneral, and modes of activity 
that 'are associated with various pathologies. It is not my aim to be 
, exhaustive or even systematic, and it is clear that there are many 
aspects of style that cannot even be touched here... The simple fact 
of human consistency over broad areas of functioning'-argues for such 
a conce pt, but this fact has a more specific clinical manifestation . 
Every reader with clinical experience and, foY that matter, every 
sensitive person, will know that symptoms are outstanding pathological 
traits regularly appearing in contexts of attitudes, iuterest, intellec- 
tual inclinations and endowments, and even vocational aptitudes and 
social affinities with which the pTven symptom or trait seems to have 
a certain consistency . We are not surprised, for inVtance, to h^r" 
that a bookkeeper or scholar has developed an obsessional type of 
neurosis or that a woman who comes to psycho therapv because of severe 
emotional outbursts is an actress wno is a bright and vivid social 
companion but is uninterested in and rather uninformed about the 
science of mathematics. (pp. 1-3) [ Italics mine) 

Later .Shapiro indicates that "it is possible, in other words, to determine 
that individuals possess relatively stable cognitive tend^'ncies that determine 
the form of the influence that a motive or need exerts on tneir cognition, if 
we can^ overcome the clinical or pathological association of the label "neurotic 
style,' David Shapiro offers fundamental insight into the operation of the poles 
of experience which were cited above. It is instructive, therefore, to spend a 
bit more time with Shapiro's ideas than will be necessary with other investigators, 

Shapiro ^3 Obsessive-compulsive Style - Once again it is important to keep 
in mind that the characteristics mentioned beVo^ will appear in many places and 
can be ^descriptive of people who function in thV "normal rang^" of behavior. 

Tlic most conspicuous characteristic of the obsessive-compulsive's 
attention is i^ts intense, sharp focus. These people are not vague 
in their attention^ They concentrate particularly on detail. This 
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is evident, for example, in Rorschach tests in their accumulation, 
frequently of large numbers of small detailed responses and' their 
precise delineation of them, (Small profiles of faces all alonjr 
the edzes of Ink blots and the like.) And the same affinity is 
easily observed in every da^ life. Thus, these people are often 
to be found among technicians; they ere interested in and at home 
with technical details, the same sharpness of attention is, of 
course, also an aspect of craany obsessive^-compulsive symptoms,^ Tliey 
will notice a bit of dust or worry over some insignificant inaccuracy 
that, everything else aside, simply would not gain the attention of 
another person* But the obsessive^-compulsive's attention, although 
sharp, is in certain respects markedly^ limited in both mobility and 
range* These people not only concentrate, they seem always to be 
concentrating and. some aspects of the world are simply not to be 
apprehended by a sharply focused concentrated attention* Specifi- 
cally this is a mode of attention which seems unequipped for the 
casual or immediate impression that more passive and impressionistic 
sort of cognitive experience can include in its notice or allow one 
to be 'struck' by even that which is peripheral or incidental to its 
.original, intended focus of attention or that may even possess a 
clear attention or sharp focus in the first place. These people 
seem unable to allow their attention simply to wander or passively 
permit it to be captured. Thus chey rarely seem to get hunches and 
they are rarely 'struck' or surprised by anything* It is not that 
they do not look or listen, but they are looking or listening too 
hard for something else* (pp^ 27-28) 

Shapiro goes on to say that the obsessive-compulsive person in general will have 
some, sharply defined interest and will stick to it* That the person will go 
after and get the-^cts and get them straight, but will very often miss aspects 
of a situation which eive it flavor or its impact. Therefore, obsessive-compul- 
sive people often seem quite insensitive to the tone of a social situation. In 
fact, such is the human capacity to make a virtue out of a necessity, that they 
often refer with pride to their "singlemindedness" or "imperturbability*" 

Shapiro has also indicated that a certain "rigidity" characterizes the 
approach of the obsessive-compulsive person. 

The term 'rigidity' is frequently used to describe various character- 
istics of obsessive-compulsive people^ It may refer, for example, to 
a stiff body posture, a stilted social manner, or a general tendency 
to persist in a course of action that has become irrelevant or even 
absurd. But above all, 'rigidity' describes a style of thinking*** 
What is meant exactlv by 'rigidity?' Wnat is meant exactly by 
'rigidity' of thinkinr,? Consider a commonplace example, the sort of 
thinking one encounters in a discussion with a compulsive or rigid 
person, the kind of person we also call 'dogmatic' or 'opinionated.' 
Even casual conversation with such a person is often very frustrating, 
and it is so, for a particular person. It is ndt that one meets with 
unexpected opposition* On the contrary, such discussion is typically 
frustrating just because one experiences neitner real disagreement 
nor agreement; instead, there is no meeting of the minds at all, and 
the impression is simply of not being heard, of not receiving any 
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but perfunctory attention. In this illustration, Al does not exactly 
disagree with Kay, We does not actually object to or oppose Kay's.* 
argument and he cannot be called "n6c:ativistic/' He simply does not 
pay attention. This is active inattention; further, it has a special 
quality. It is different, for instance, from the wandering attention 
of a tired person; this inattention "seems somehow tc hav2 an active, 
as it were, unprincipled quality. It is just such inattention to new 
facts or a different point of view that rigidity (or its more specific" 
form, "dogmatism") in the obsessive-compulsive person seems to manifest 
itself. It is this inattention that makes us experience these people 
as beinp so utterly uninf luenceable without identifying further for the 
time being. Let me say, therefore, that some kind of special restriction 
of attention seems to be one of the crucial features of obsessive- 
compulsive intellectual ridigitv> although not necessarily the only one* 

(pp, 24-25) 

, This condition is analogous to- that of many assessors who seem unable to ask the 
Type II question, "Wliat is it that you know?" 

Shapiro's Hysterical Style - At the opposite end of the continuum for Shapiro 
is the "hysterical" person. For Shapiro, the hysterical is a global person. Hys- 
terical cognition in general is global, relatively diffuse, and lacking in sharp- 
ness, particularly sharp detail. According to Shapiro, it is impressionistic in 
contrast to the active, intense and sharply focused attention of the obsessive- 
compulsive. Hysterical co;>nition seems relatively lacking in sharp focus of 
attention. In contrast to the compulsive's active and prolonged searching for 
detail, the hysterical person tends cognitively to respond quickly and is highly 
susceptible to what is immediately impressive, striking, or merely obvious 

\4hen a hysterical person is asked to describe someone else, the response 
is likely to be something like 'he is so big,' 'she is wonderful,' 'I 
hate him, ' The quality of these perceptions can be conveyed more sharply 
by an i»sginary comparison vith the factual, technically detailed answers 
that an obsessive-compulsive is likely to give to the same kind of 
question. For example, with a hysterical person, one is likely to get 
for an answer not facts, but impressions, Thase impressions may be 
interesting and communicative and they are very often vivid, but they 
remain impressions— -not detail, not quite nharply defined and certainly 
not detailed, (pp, 111-112)^ 

Shapiro also describes two other styles which will r^t claim our attention here. 
In between the obsessive-compulsive and the hysterical styles are the "paranoid" 
style and the "impulsive" style. In addition, there are variants of the impulsive 
style. It would take little effort to become even more complex in view of the 
fact that human behavior itself is complex. However, for the puj:?fose of our dis- 
cussion here, it will be necessary to focus only on the two extremes of the con- 
tinuum* Shapiro's obsessive-compulsive style is equivalent to what has been pre- 
sented as the atomistic-objective style,* Shapiro's hysterical style is equivalent 
to what we have called synthetic-personal stvle, 

A summary of the elements which describe Shapiro's two styles is presented 
in the followinr^ table. 
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Characterlr,t.lc3 of the Obsessive-Compulsive Style 
(Susaarlzed from David Shapiro) 



A livlnc machine (Rlech) - 
Rigidity in thii^kins: 
Tense in activity 
Driven 

Perseveration even in irrelevant and 

absurd activity 
Dogmatic ' 
Opinionated 
HarS of "hearing" 
l[)oes not pay attention to others 
Unin f luen ceab le 
Restriction of attention 
Stimulus bound perception 
Inflexible ^ 
Intense sharp focus 
Concentration- on detail 
Precise delineation 
Confortable with technical details 
Limited in mobility and range 
Limited for casual or^iramcdiate impression 
Hunches are rare 
Will miss the flavor 
Will not be xaptured by something 
Will miss the tone of a situati^t 
Volitional and controlled 
Uncomfortable with aimleasnoss 
Fear of loss of control 
Difficult to make decision 

(something from his regular mode 
of thinking) 
Decision making. seen as a technical 

problem 



Active inattention to new influences 

Affective experience shrinks 

Work oriented 

Great quantity of work ' 

Absorp.tion 

Deliberate 

Exerts effort even in play 
Self«*itQposed deadlines 
Thinks "I should" 
Mill po;^er 
Role bound 

Awareness (of special ile) 
Propriety 

Aware of external criticism 
External expectations 
Aware of authority, rules, conven- 
tions, morals, duty 
Unchosen responsibilities 
Hard to relax 
Harsh super ego 
Inadequately integrated 
Non*^ork life shrinks 
Less affect 

Dry, mechanical, dull heaviness 
Deliberate In achievement of a 

atate nf mind 
Loss of the experience of conviction 
Pr-30ccupatl!bn with technical details 

to cue exclusion of actual peisons 

or events 
Narrow attention permits divo^dance 

of new information \ 
Misses proportions, shadings 
Ritualistic 

Technical factual memory 



Characteristics of the Hysterical Style 
(Compiled from David Shapiro) 



Repression 

Regression 

Re-ac t ion- forma tion 

Isolation of affect 

Loss or forgetting of ideational content 

General response 

Impressionis t ic 

Nonr technical 

Global 

Diffuse 

Immediacy to striking or obvious . 
No cleiir explanations of responses 



Accumulates impressions, not facts 
Rare among scl mtists and scholars 
Overlooking uncomfortable charged 

facts 
Pollyanna 
Romantic 
Sentimental 
Nostalgic 

Notices the vivid, colorful and 
emotionally charged 

Emotionally provocative 
Does not search 
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Character istics of the itysteatc^l Style. (Continued ^ 



Original cognitive leaves out detail 
Vagueness 

Bareness of content 
Incapacity for persistent or intense 
Igteliectufll concentration 
.''Distractibility 
Impress lonab 1 1 1 ty 
No n- factual world 
Has hunches 
Inspirations 
Fads 

\furrent prejudices , 
Excitements 

Attention easily captured 
Easily Interrupted 
Easily surprised 

Scattet^ed thinking and expression 
Deficient in factual knowledge 



Is mmt struck 
Tneatrical 
Exaggerated 
Fantastical 
Playing for fun 
Avoiding answers 
Impetuous 
Infatuations 
Labelle indifference 
Indefinlteness 
Outbursts 
Mild mannered 
Inhibited 
. Impulsive 
Explosive 



It l3\nt 



pn^^..1 ^'""^^S to note that Rosalee Cohen (1971). while starting from an 

entirely different perspective, that of an educational researcher, has described 
stylistic variations which are essentially identical to Shapiro's, Cohen also 
posits four styles, the extreme two of x^hlch are labeled "analytical" and 
s?ve\\^?p « analvtlcal stvle is comparable to Shapiro's obsess iye-compul- 
sive^style. Her relational style is comparable to Shapiro's hysterical style. 
In addition, RosaleJ Cohen has done a ^reat deal of work In schools and has exam- 
Jnr nn?^°°J'.K Perspective of the two styles, in order to present a picture 

ZLlll^ f .u tendencies of students in schools but the stylistic ten- 

dencles of the schools tncmselves. She has speculated regarding the causes of 
dissonance between the school and certain style users, Coherf s work l?^partlcu- 
thi LI! nr\' /""l"^^. ^PP^^'^ ^" understanding of b^vlcral styles to 
iig "bl "^^^"^^^^^ t^^^^- becomes quite clear whe^iTe review the follow- 



Analytical Style 
(Compiled from Rosalee Cohen) 



Stimulus centered 

Parts-^speclfic 

Finds non-obvious attributes 

Abstracts common or 'generallzable 

principle of a stimulus 
Notices formal properties of a 

stimulus that have relatively 

stabl:^ and lone lasting meanings 
Ignores the Idlpsyncratlc 
Extracts from embedded context 
Names extracted properties and gives 

them meaning in themselves 



Long concentration span 
Greater perceptual vigilance 
A reflective attitude and 

relatively sedentary nature 
Language style is standard English 

of controlled elaboration 
Language depends upon relatively long 

lasting and stable meanings of 

words 

Language depends upon forma 1 *and 
stable rules of organization 
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Analytical Style /(Continued) 



Relationships tend to be linear ^ 
Relationships' which are noticed tend to 

be static and descriptive other 

than functional or Inferential 
Relationships seldom Involve process 

or motivation as a basis for 

relations 
Perception of conceptual distance 

between observers and observed 
'"An objective attitude;-- a bellel that 
^ everything takes place "out there" 

in the stimulus 
Stiimilus viewed as formal, lonjt lasting 

and .relatively constant, therefore 

there is opportunity to study it 

in detail ^ 
Long attention spiin^ 



Communications are intended to be 
understood In^ themselves , l«e«, 
without dependence upon non- 
verbal cues or idiosyncratic 
context 

'Mparts of speech"- can riTadily be 
seen in no&sense sentences 

Analytic speech characterized by 
'^hesitation phenomena," pauses 
for verbal planning by controlled 
vocal modulation and revision of 
sentence organization to convey 
specific meaning, since words 
have formal meanings 

View of self tends to be in terms of, 
status-foles 

Sometimes view of self expressed as 
an aspect of roles such as func- 
tion to' be performed 



The Relational Style 
(Compiled from Rosalee Cohen) 



Self-centered , | 

Global \ 

Fine descriptive characteristics 

Identifies the unique 

Ignores commonalities 

Embedded for meaning 

Relevant concepts must have special or 
personal relevance to observer 

Ifeanlngs ^are unique depending upon 
immediate context |. 

Generalizations and linear nc^tions 
^ are generally unused and. devalued 

Part5 of the stimulus and its\ non- 
obvious attributes are not ftiven 
names and appear to have n\/>taf anlng 
in themselves 

Relationships tend to be functional 
and inferential 

Since emphasis is placed on the unique 

and. the specific, global and the discrete, 
on notions of difference rather than 
on variation or common things, the search 
. for mechanism to form abstract rcnerallza- 
' tlons Is not stimulated 

Responses tend to be affective 

P^.rcelved conceptual distance between 

the observer and the observed is narrow 



Easily angered by minor frustrations 

Immediacy of response 

Short Attention span 

Short concentration span 

Gestalt learners^ 

Descriptive abstraction for word 
selection 

Words must be embedded in specific 
time bound context! for meaning 

Few synonyms in language 

Language dependent upon unique context 
and upon many interactional 
characteristics cf the communi- 
cants on time and place, on inflect 
tlon, muscular movements and other 
non-verbal cues 

Fluent spoken language 

Strong colorful expressions 

Wide range of meaningful vocal intoiyi'- 
tlon and inflection 

Condensed conditions sensitivity to 
hardly perceptible variations of 
mood >and tone in other individuals 
and in their surroundings 

Poor response to tlraed^ scheduled, 
preplanned activities which 
interfere with immediacy of 
response 
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The Relational Style^ (Continued) 

Tne field Is perceived, as respondinyt to Tends to ignore structure 

the person Self descriptions tend to point 

The field may have a life of its own to essence 

Personification of the inanimate * 
Dis tractable 

Emotional \t 
Over involved M,n all^ctivi'tles 



It is obvious that' a ''stvlistic" bias is Inherent in most standardized tests 
of achievement* In fact, it is the, very standardization which tends to favor 
analytic or obsessive-compulsive or atoraistic-objectiye style users. It is for 
this reason that attempts at the development of "culturally fair" assessment 
instruments have failed. These attempts tend simply to change the language of the 
tests or to reduce the contextual clues to which users may refer, thus building 
^(as can be seen above) an even weatcr advantage for the atomistic-objective style 
user; ^In this case, the specific advantaee is that- on tests such as the Miller 
Analo<?ies Test or tests involving the use of "nonsense sentences," the style user 
who is tolerant of the meaninclessness in the testing tasks wili continue to be 
motivated for a much longer period than will the synthetic-personal style user. 
Shapiro has pointed out that In the clinic, the "obsessive-compulsive" is character- 
ized by this very willingness to persist in tasks wjiich have no meaning, l^ny 
clinicians have noted that the synthetic-personal sty^user will become bored with 
any detail, and especially detail which is taken' out of its context;, ilosalee Cohen 
uses as an example the word f?ame "topping" or "capping,"! a game of mutual insult 
which is played by both children and adults through free^a33ociation^of verbal link- 
ages, this open-ended or "reJation&l'^ game may be contrasted with an "analytic^" 
game like "Scrabble," a x^ord game played by analytic style (a tomis tic-lob Jectivc) 
users^by forming and reforming wordfe from their parts. Still' further, Kosalee Cohen 
points out that flexible (synthetic-personal) style users are characterized" by the 
writing of many qualifications on the margins of, questionnaires to identify the 
circumstances under which their statements may hold and frequent erasures on other 
sub-routines from one kind of answer to another. Stories and, explanations exhibit 
similar vacillation. Cohen points out that the approach to test items for a rela- 
tional stvle user i.s to treat the item globally', v/aereas the analytic style user 
is more likely to focus on some particular small aspect of the item to the exclu- 
sion of the total. Clearly this is similar to Shapiro's polar styles. Hilliard 
(1973) has proposed a description of the core Alro^^American cultural style. It is 
as follows: 

1. Afro-American people tend to prefer to respond to. and with "gestalts" 
rather than to or with atomistic thinf?s. Enout^h particulars are toler- 
ated to get a general sense of thinrrs. There is an impatience ^with 
unnecessary specifics. Sometimes it seems that the predominant pattern 
for mainstream America is the preoccupation with particulars along with 
a concomitant loss of a sense of the whole. Tnere is the belief that" 
anvthinjj can be divided and subdivided into minute pieces and that these 
pieces add up to a whole. Therefore, dancine and music can be taught by 
the numbers. Even art is sometimes taught tnis way. Tnis is why some 
People never learn to dance. They are too busy counting and analyzing. 
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2* Afro- American people tend to nrefer Inferential rea«onlnji to 
deductive or inductive. This ia related to Item I| above* 

3» Afro-AnvQrican people tend- to prefer approximations over accuracy to 
"fifty dc?^mal places," IMs Is related to Item 1^" above, 

4, Afro-Ajnerican people' t^nd to prefer a fccu5» on people and their activ- 
ities, rather than ^hinca, T\\9 choice by so many students of the help- 
ing: professions such as teachinr, psychology, social work, and so forth 
cannot be explained by job availability or ease of curriculum, 

5. Afro-American oeople have a keen s^nse of justice and are quick to 
analyze and perceive injustice. 

6» Afro-American people tend to lean toward altruism, a concern for one*? 
fellow man. 

\ 



Afro-American people tend to prefer novelty and freedom. Witness the^-^i-^ - 
development of improvisations in music, styles in clothing, and so forth, ^ 



8, Afro-American people in general tend not to be "worJ" dependent, Tliis 
Is to say, there is a tendency to favor non-verbal as' well as verbal 
communications, l^ords may De used as much to set a mood as to rey 
specific data.o 

Wliile no deJicripjtion was «>iven at tne ti^-^e cf other styles, it is instructive to 
note the relationship between the h'jjpothesized Afro-American cultu*al style, 
Cohen^s "relational" style and Shapiro's "hysterical" style, and what we now term 
"synthetic-personal," Or. Maim Akbar has also proposed a description of the 
Afro-American child, Tnat description follows: 

Highly affective . , 

Lancuasce requires wide use of coined interjections (sometimes profanity) 
Considerable body lanrxia^^e 

Words depend upon context ;Eor meanin^^ and have licCle meaning in themselves, 
Multi-connotive expressions, that' is, the sane word has murtiplc meaninj?s. 
Systematic uses of nuances of intonation and other body lanjmage, such 

as eye movement and positioninfr. 
Preference for oral-aural modalities for learning communication 
Highly sensitive to others' non-verbal cues 
High people orientation 

Sociocentric . . . « 

Use of internal ^cues for probJLem solving 

Highly empathic . ^ X. 

Spontaneity . * " ^ • 

R&pid adaptation to novel stimuli 

1 

Clearly, Dr. Akbar is also describing the synthetic-personal style, 

Ornstein (1972) corroborates each of the formulations which have been prer 
sented before with the addition of his hypotaesis as. to the cause of a choice of 
stales. 
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Both the structure and the function of these fvo "half brains" and 
siita part underlie the two modes of consciousness wnich simultaneously 
co-exist within each, one of us. Although each hemisphere shares the " 
potential for many functions and both sides participate in most activ- 
ities in the normal personj the two hemispheres tend tO'*specialize. The 
left hemisphere (connected to the right side of the body) is primarily . 
^involved with analytic, logical thinkinj?, especially in verbal and 
tnathematical functions* Its mode of^'operation is primarily linear* 
Tnis hemisphere seems to .process information sequentially* This mode 
of operation, of necessity, must underlie logical thought, since logic 
depends on sequence and order* Lan^uajje and mathematics > both left 
' hemispheric activities, also depend predominantly on linear time. 

If the left hemisphere specializes for analysis > the ripht hemisphere 
(arain, remember, connected to the left side of tnc body) seems special- 
ir,ed for holistic mediation. Its lan<^uage' ability is quite limited* 
Tais hemisphere is primarily responsible for our orientation in space, 
artistir endeavor, crafts, body imaj^e, recocrnition of faces*. It pro- 
cesses inf ormatioif'more diffusely than does the left hemisphere and its 
responsibilities demand a ready integration of many inputs at once. If 
the left hemisphere can be termed predominantly; analytic and sequential 
in its operation, then the right hemispnere isr holistic in relation and 
more simultaneous in its mode of operation* 

For Rosaiee Cohen, analytic and relational cognitive styles seem to develop 
as a consequence qf primary group socialization* According to Cohen, the more 
structured the primary group (l^*e*, the family), the more likely t\ choice of 
styles is to be analytical* The more unstructured the primary group experience, 
the more liTcely the choice of styles is to be relational* 

Warren 'TenHouten and Charles. Kaplan (1973) have presented extensive data in 
support of Omstein* Both Ornstein and TenHouten and Kaplan draw heavily on evi- 
dence in a variety of fields* Carlos Castaneda (1968), (1971), (1972), (1974), 
likil^wise has described the strugjzle between, two polar styles which he refers to 
as '•ordinary** and ''separate** reality. Cedric X, Phil McGcr, Luther Weems 
(Nalm Akbar), and;Wade Nobles (1975) have also hypothesized a biological basis for 
the orirtn of styles* Taey speculate about the evidence for the impact of 
melanin -on emotions and actions. No matter what the origin, styles do exist*. 

Perhaps no one jias'integrated the concept of cognitive style or learning 
style better th^n-^Gallwey. (1^74)* Gallwey speaks of two cells* One is analytic^ 
and particularistic and the other is nolistic and relational* Gallwey suggests 
that 'harmony exists when the mind itself is quiet and that^only when the mind is 
still will one's peak performance in the game of tennis be reached* 

Ramirez and Castaneda (1975) have done an outstanding job in putting the 
matter of style and assessment into proper perspective. Ramirez and Castaffcda 
use H* A* Witki.i's **field-dependent** and "field- independent" categories in explain- 
ing the cognitive development of Mexic&n Americans. 

The Expression of^Style in Human Experience 

While differinff in detail, these various presentations which describe cog- 
nitive styles are essentially the same* Moreover, manifestations of these modal- 
ities abound in many areas of human experience* Tliese are particularly crucial 



for those who work in the area of- assessment. It is the failure to consider 
these (Stylistic variations of human experience as real, ever present, potent 
forces that has led to so much confusion in cross-cultural assessment. For 
exafaple, it seems- clear that the dominant cultural style in the United States 
in 1976 is .the atomistic-objective, analytical, obsessive-comuplsive style, ITie 
tremendous success of our country in the industrial sector may be responsible for 
the widespread use of the industrial model as an analogue for understanding hvmn 
behavior. In the industrial field thete is a necessity for "mass production," 
for "interchanpeability of parts," for "stability," "permanence," "uniformity, 
conformity," and in general, "standardization,"^ Tnese values or necessities a?:e 
also reflected in our total educational system. The list below illustrates a 
way of thinkinp ^bout the existing school system and an alternative to that. 

The School 



As it is in general 

(Analytical, "Obsess ive- compuls i ve" ) 

Rules 

Standardization 
Conformity 

Memory for specific .facts 
' Recrularity 
Rigid order 
"Normality" 

Differences equal deficits 

Preconceive 

Precision 

Logical 

Atomistic 

Egocentric 

Converc»ent 

Controlled 

Meaninsrs are universal 

Direct 

Cognitive 

Linear c 

Mechanical 

Unison 

Hierarchical 
Isolation 
Deductive 
Scheduled 
Thinj^ focused 
Constant 
Sign oriented 
Duty 



As it could be 

( Relational, "Hys ter i cal" ) 

Freedom 

Variation 

Creativity 

Memory for essence 

Novelty 

Flexibility 

Uniqueness 

Sameness equals oppression 
^Improvise 
Approximate 
Psycholggical 
Global 

Sociocentric 

Divergent 

Expressive 

Meanings are contextual 

Indirect 

Affective 

Patterned 

Humanistic 

Individual in group 

Democratic 

Integration 

Inductive 

Targets of opportunity 
People focus 
Evolving 
Meaning oriented 
Loyalty 



While no individual will exhibit the characteristics of any one style totally, 
there are modal personal orientations, and among groups, there are modal group 
orientations. The school reflects the dominant mode of our American culture, 
school is essentially a reflection of the obsessive-compulsive or atomistic- 
objective style, r 
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More important^ however, is the fact that it is higher education which pro- 
duces those who develop assessment procedures. More particularly, it is psycholo- 
gists within the fiejld'of psychology itself which can be said to reflect both an 
"obsessive-compulsi^^e" and an "hysterical" side; for example, "experimental psychol- 
ogy versus clinical ^sycholoj>y" in a gro?s sense. It is the experimentalist or the 
obsessive-compulsives in psychology who have produced the "standardized" instruments 
for assessment which are essentiallv obsessive-compulsive in structure and which 
appeal to that particular style of student. For example, test items are standard^ 
they require conformity in order to gain the "right" response. Items may be 
thought of essentially' as interchangeable parts from one test Sorm to another and 
it is a'ssumed that the test itself may be applied in any setting throughout the 
nation. The tendency on standardized tests is to require a focus on particulars 
to the exclusion of wholes and to require the student to think in fra^ents rather 
than to express themes in thought. For example, in the area of personality testing 
there is a clear distinction between the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) and the Rorschach. The MMPI would be an example of an analytic 'or 
obsessive-compulsive device. The Rorschach, on the other hand, which allows for 
more free and bpen, creative, evocative, affective responses, would be more rela- 
tional or hysterical. 

A special problem presents itself in that it generally is the statistician, 
the hard-nosed experimentalist, the "behaviorist," who is personally or ego- 
invested in the development and sustenance of the IQ test. Their commitment to 
"pre"-conception and "pre"-fabricatioa of the assessment material is an expression 
of the style with which they are most comfortable. The nighly intense commitment 
to the IQ test, especially paper and pencil standardized tests, can be understood 
by reference to Rosalee Cohen and David Shapiro t The obsessive-compulsive style 
is one in which the person is uncomfortable with loose ends, has a high need for 
control of » the situation, is not particularly people oriented,, etc. Under such 
conditions, it is undenstandable that those who design assessment instruments would 
find it difficult to v«lue the unique, idiosyncratic, synergistic behavior pattern 
of the relational or \y3terical stylfe. Indeed, it would be iTard for the obsessive- 
compulsive to accept that style as valid, if for no other reason than the simple 
fact that the hysterical or relational person or people would be "out of control" 
or "unpredictable" and therefore "threatening" to the obsessive-compulsive. Con- 
sequently, it would be hard to imagine the obsessive-compulsive assessor providing 
a full assessment for the "hysterical" student. 

It seems clear in everyday life that there are patterns which can be expli- 
cated that describe interaction of obsessive-compulsive or hysterical style users'' 
and tasks whicl) come from either area. ,^If the "obsessive-compulsive" is given a 
"hysterical Jtask," the obsessive-compulsive will translate that task into something 
more nearly^ resembling the obsessive-compulsive style and vice versa. Fpr exaraplei 
if the abis^ssive-compulsive is, asked to learn an Afro-American dance such as "the 
bump" or "the hustle," the obsessive-compulsive is very likely to draw feet on^the 
floor and to break the dance down into what he or she perceives to be the compo"^ 
nent parts , to nun^ber the steps and to try to learn the dance "piecemeal." It is 
also likfely that the obsessive-compulsive will establish a "standard" of perfor- 
mance which becomes "right" or "not right." Similarly, if an hysterical is given 
an obsessive-compulsive task, a comparable translation will take place* Details 
are likely to be blurred, standards ff^intlv adhered to, or the dance itself might 
be modified with no real concern for right or wrong so much as "fit" or "harmony." 
If it is a square dance, that dance is likely to be given rhythm or some other 
expression of individual creativity. It is instructive to observe what happened 
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to the ri^id, orderly quadrille dance in the hands of Africans and Afro-Americans 
in Liberia* It is barelv recognizable as the same dance uhich thrilled the Southern- 
United States for so Ion?*. It has rhythmi freedomj improvisation and expression. 
Theae "translations" or "transformations" are analogous to wliat happens with any 
task that Is adopted, i.e., lannuas^e, relipion, rausiC| humor, art, rhetoric, etc, / 

Assumptions About Behavioral Styles: Their Impact on Assessment Interactions 

We believe that there is compelling evidence for the following assumptions 
about human behavioral styles. 

1. A behavioral style is the relatively stable disposition or approach of 
any person to the interpretation and use of his or her experience, 

2. There are several styles which can be described. TWo of these are the 
"atomistic-objective" and the "synthetic-personal." Tney seem to be at 
opposite extremes of a continuum alonp which other styles may be identified, 

3. A person may, with some systeratic effort, chan«:e his or her basic style, 
to a deo;ree, by learninj^, and by integrating elements or aspects from 
other stvles, 

4. Fince styles are the reflection of a person's basic approach to the per- 
ception^ interpretation and use of experience, the style is pervasive and 
may be observed In any given person's expression, such as' through their 
world view, lanjiua^e, music, religion, art, work, dance, problem solving, 
sports, writing and any other area of human expression. 

5* There is a stronr relationship between style and socioeconomic level. 

6. There is a stronj? relationship between style and cultural or ethnic croup 
membership, especially where, for whatever reason, a given culture or 
ethnic is also located at a traditional point on the socioeconomic scale, 

7. Tliere is no evidence vhatsoever for a relationship between basic "intelli- 
gence" and style. Able people are found to the same degree among all 
stvle users. Gross error is made when given style users misunderstand 

the expression of intelligence through style and define intelligence 
myopicallv and solely in terms of their own styles. 

8. Every style is necessary, valuable and useful in human experience if 
society is to function fully. 

9. A "gifted" person is one who has integrated and harmonized the polar dis- 
positions within himself or herself. 

10, At a given time during a particular people 's 4iistory, one or another style 
comes to characterize a modal thrust for that people. Vfnen that occurs 

to an extreme, alternative style users will experience in direct propor- 
tion to that extremity, a degree of oppression (i,e., the requirement that 
all people conform to one style). 

11, It may be said that the "gifted" society is one wnich has harmonized and 
integrated its polar disposition and has them in balance. 
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12. Mot only do people who are tested or assessed express a style. The 
people who do testing, assessment and interpretation about others' 
behavior are themselves expressinj* a style in their professional practice 
and approach. It is the assessor, above all, who is responsible for the 
way the f^eneral public comes to view stylistic variability. Tae nisassess- 
ment of intellirence in cross-cultural settintts is a case of "the pot call- 
in«> the kettle waite»" Practice of those who do assessment reflects 
clearly a .dominant style where the assessor frequently tiiinks of his or 
her assessment data as all there is to be assessed, since many, if not 
most, assessors are "raono-stylistlu," 

»13. A Riven style user will take the behavior of another style user and will 
not experience it as that behavior actually is, but will reinterpret that 
experience in terms of her own experiential views or her own experiential 
framework ("translation" or even "transformation"), thus frequently losing 
the essence of the experience of the person being observed. In some cases 
the assessor can comprehend the experience of another style user only by 
actually "chan^ini?" that person's experience. The assessor who occupies 
an extreme position on the style continuum will be "ilind" to things that 
actually exist in the behavior of the style -user at the other end of the 
continuum. The user of an extreme style must do this in order to main- 
tain his or her own personal^ balance. An old example in the history of 
assessment is the theoretical dictum, "everything that exists exists in 
some amount and can be measured." This theoretical dictum which was 
simply f. statement about experimental necessity has become for many inves- 
tigators an article of faith in a new religion which mignt be called 
scientific positivism .(another expression of the "atomistic-objective" 
position) , 

It should he clear that if one accepts tlie assumptions above, all traditional 
activity in the area of "standardized" assessment must be examined in a new light. 
For example, notions such as "nor must be reconceived. In fact, there are many 
*norms." In order for a norm to take on meaning, it must be viewed in terras of 'a 
given social ^context. Another example of needed reconcep'tualizatlon is included 
in the attempt to seek a "standardized view" of human experience. Tnis approach 
is not a "neutral" or "scientific" approach. It is, in reality, an attempt to 
view reality -from a part of reality itself. In other words, the "standard" for 
viewing human behavior (a standardized test), is itself not external to the pool 
of things which are being observed . Users of standardized tests and assessment 
procedures someti;nes seem to view themselves as external "objective" observers 
viewing human experience from' Olympian heights. That may one day be possible. 
In 1976, however* all efforts to view human experience betray the viewer's con- 
tinuing participation in deeply rooted stylistic modes. 

It has been necessary, to utilize a sit^nificant part of this report for the 
discussion of style. This is because we find style to be a central problem for 
any approach to assessment. Those who have personal and/or financial investment 
in standardized approaches to assessment cannot be expected to gxeet such an asser- 
tion with happy expectation. The implications for assessment are clear. While 
it may be possible to think in standardized terms about themes in human behavior, 
it is impossible to standardize the particulars of human experience which will 
reveal the variety in themes. IJhat we have had heretofore in standardized tests 
of intelligence has been the implicit requirement not only that behavioral themes 
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must be thought of or approached in standard fashion, the particular information 
through which we learn about behavioral themes is also standardized, limited, or 
restricted. Therefore, we have come to a point where "intelligence" can be 
measured only throup.h a specific laneuage, and e^en worse, within that specific 
language only throurh « hitjhly specific standard vocabulary. Yet, that is not 
the worst. That highly specific standard vocabulary must maintain its meaning 
across generations of American citizens. Particular teat problems and particular 
responding modes on standardized tests are enshrined and become the portals through 
which- all must pass, no matter what their shape, in order for their experience to 
be validated. It can be" seen immediately that such an approach is highly suitable 
to the requirements of the industrial analogy. If everything is standardized and 
uniform, then mass production, interchangeability of parts, economy, predicta- 
bility, and familiarity are guaranteed. If those are the ends of assessment, 
thee we need to go no further. However, if the end of assessment ig to discover 
th* truth about the dynamics of human behavior in all its complexity, then we 
must leave room for information about all aspects of that behavior to be per- 
ceived. It is necessary, therefore, to move beyond the superficial treatment of f. 
mono-sty lis tic approach to the assessment and interpretation of human experience 
in order to approach the development of an alternative to existing tests of ^ 
intelligence for the discovery of the ability misassessad, be they people of color 
or otherwise. 
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CHAPTER V 

Anecdotal and Other Material to Illustrate the Expression of Behavioral Style 

It is necessary at thin point to offer examples of the application of thv^. 
principle? which have been explicated throuf»h the assumptions about style which 
were listed in the previous chapter. In order to do this, three areas of common 
human experience have been selected as examples, religion , music, and language . 
Hany other areas could have been selected and treated in exactly the same fashion. 
Ttie intent in selecting these examples and in giving some detailed treatment is to 
illustrate the validity of the concept of style and the fact that "intelligence" 
or "attitude" is a function which is independent of, or more precisely which is 
expressed throujjh behavioral style, ' 

The Expression of Behavioral Style in Re li ^ion 

By usin? Afro-Americ&n religions, practice and experience, and by contrasting 
that general experience with the general experience of Euro-Americans, the utility 
of the construct of "style" as an analytical tool should become apparent. It should 
also be clear that each tradition springs from a unique historical development , and 
can be understood only by reference to that history* Idowu (1975) and Mbiti (1969) 
represent the most recent serious study of African religion. Both have been 
trained in V/estern as well as in African theology and from that perspective offer 
very helpful information. Idow makes an early observation of the cultural .encap- 
sulation of Western theolaeians which prevent them from understanding religion in 
any full sense. "Unfortunately, by and large, the theologian of today is a very 
handicapped 'person. To bei>in with, he still lives with the age-old erroneous' notion 
that only one relir:ion, namely Christianity, has theology, wnich makes nonsense of 
the linttuistic, connotational significance of the word. Recently the question of the 
degree of the Doctor of Divinity, one of the highest degrees to be awarded in the 
universities of Africa, arose and the demurrer was raised that the "D.D." had 
always been awarded in connection with Christian theology; "thdt, therefore, it might 
comprise a department whose avowed position was that of religion as a comprehensive 
discipline. The corollary to this is obvious: a Doctor of Divinity is incompatible 
with Isramic studies, and very much less so with a thing like African traditional 
religion!" (p. 10) The opinions of external observers of African religious belief 
and pj'ictices not only reveal the misunderstanding and misjudgement of the African 
belief system^ more importantly, these opinions are classical illustrations of 
observers establishing their own x7orld-view as a "norm" and viewing othar world- 
views as "deviations" from that norm. Such an approach is similar to the approach 
in testing which we have called "Pype I Question," "Do you know what I know?" 

Other terms employed to describe African religion include: animism, 
totemlsm, fetishism, and naturism. We need not go into them here. 
These and the previous terms show clearly how little the outside 
world has understood African religion. Some of the terms are being 
abandoned as more knowledge comes to light. But the fact remains 
that African religions and philosophy have been subjected to a great 
deal of misinterpretation, misrepresentation and misunderstanding. 
Th.ey have been despised, mpcked, and dismissed as 'primitive' and 
''underdeveloped. ' One needs onlv to look at the*earlier titles and 
accounts to: see derogatory language used, prejudiced descriptions 
^iven and Talse judgement passed upon these religions. In missionary 
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circles they have been condemned as superstition^ satanlc, devilish^ 
'and hellish. In spite of all these attacks, traditional religions have- 
survived and they dominate the background of African people and must be 
reckoned wltn' even In the middle of modern chanpe, (p. 10) 

Mbltl conducted an extensive r.tudy covering, nearly three hundred people from all 
over Africa outside the traditionally christian and Muslim communities. In all 
these socle ties, without a sinr^le exception, :ibiti found that the people nave a 
notion of God as the supreme being and that tills was the most ninimal and funda- 
mental idea about God found in all African societies. Idowu (1975) found that in 
Africa as a whole there are really five component elements that go into the making 
of African traditional religion* Tnese components are: 

1. Belief in God 

2. Belief in the divinity 

3. Belief in spirits - 

A, Belief in the ancestors 

5. Belief in the practice of ma^ic and medicine 

We have already indicated earlier (n^riaule, 1965) that a complex and highly devel- 
oped world-view and religious belief system was characteristic nf the Dogon. The 
same can be said for other African tribes as well. Even a cursory review of the 
elements which go to make up an African belief system should snow that these systems 
cannot he understood ^solely from the framework of a European belief system. Tnis ^ 
brings us to the fundamental principle of cross-cultural assessment. That is why 
the Type Two Question/' "iJhat is it that you know" must always be asked if the 
truth about "intelllEence** or ''aptitude" is to be discovered. 

In describing African religion further^ Mbltl makes the following point: " 

No line is drawn between the spiritual and the physical. Even life in 

^ the hereafter is conceived in the materialistic and physical termsc It 
is neither paradise to be hoped, for nor hell , to be feared. The soul of 
man does not Ion? for spirituals^edemption, or for closer contact with . 
nod in .the next vorld. This is an Important element in traditional 
relicion^ and one that will help us understand the concentration of 
African religiosity on earthly natters^ with man at the center of this 
relielosltv. Tt U here also that the question of the African concept 
of time -is •^o important. Traditional religion and p..llosophy are con- 
cerned with man in past and present time. God comes into the picture 
as an explanation of man's contact with time. There is no messianic 
or apocalvptlc vision of GoA stepping, in, at some future moment to . 
brine; about a radical reversal of man's normal life. God is not pic- 
tured as an ethical, spiritual relationship with man. Man's acts of 
worship and turnine to God are pragmatic and utilitarian rather than 
» spiritual or metaphysical. ^ 

In short, according to ^Ibltl, African traditional religion is not duallstic, and 
permeates the totality of man's orientation to his environment. Mitchell (1975) 
has expressed a contrastlnc view which comes from Western thouc^ht. 
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In the 'Jestern view, nan, tiie enemy of all things in the natural 
world, seeks constantly to control and to expl'^it both his environ- 
ment and his fellow hitman beinc. Even though 'sunny' African exis- 
tence requires hard work and is plagued by such things as tsetse flies, 
the African had outward as well as inward reasons to be less aggressive 
and more trustful of the universe and its creator. 

If re.itern reli^rioun beliefs can be described as one where t,ie believer sees him- 
self or herself as distinct ^ron other parts of the environrent, then we have one 
of the defining characteristics of the atomistic-objective style. The observer 
in this sense considers^'himself or herself to be less a part of the environment 
being observed. litchell (1975) points out that African religions have neither 
"founders" nor "ref ormer*^^" and that they have neither "authorized versions" or 
"canonical fecriptures." T.ieir religions simply flow out of the life of the people 
Clearly this is a muc:i niorc open-ended approach to belief and would confirm to 
many of the. characteristics which we have listed as "syntnetic-personal." Such 
an orientation contrasts quite clearly with religion waich is expressed as 
"orthodox," "authorized/' "disciplined," and "formally ritualized." Idowu (1975) 
ar.rees with 'n)iti tt\at t lo African situation is one in waich life is not divided 
cartificially into the '^.-icrcf! or the secular, I-\3tead, the African tends to see 
reality as a whole, in •;"aci t.ie thir.rs of tne eart.i (n;aterial tiinrs and man's 
daily activities) have reaninr only in heavenly (spiritual) terns. On the 
matter of formalitv, Ido.^u indicates that every cult has its set liturgy and 
that the liturry consists tiie pattern as well as the subject matter of the 
v;orship service. TbiOse litur,^ies are, of course, unwritten. An interesting 
point for nur consideration herti is th|# i- the participants in the liturgy are 
asked to recite outside the context of'actual worsnip, Idoim found that very 
often it is either inaccuratelv or stumblincly said. Tne world-view* perception 
and activity in this synthetic-personal style Is sucn that thinjts take on mean^ 
inj: and feel natural only in a given context and not abstracted from that con- 

text. Idowu contrasts this attitude^toward religious experience with contem- 

porary atomistic-objective theoiopical analysis. 

Worse still, the theologian of today considers aimself modem if he 
adopts the laboratory methods in che sense of researching and teach- 
ing xj^ithout being personally anH emotionally involved . Thus he has 
become more and more theoretical and abstract to the detriment of 
ojE' truth which he is expected to be speakin? and i-^parting. 

(?• 10) [Italics nine] 

The total integration of relij»ion with all other aspects of life in Africa 
has been described even more fully by >n)iti. (1969) 

Africans are notoriously religious and each people has its own 
religious system with a set of beliefs and practices. Religion 
permeates all the departments of life so fully that it is not easy 
or possible always to isolate it* . .Traditional religions are not 
primarily for the individual but for his community which he is a 
part.., A number of beliefs and practices are to be found in the 
African society; these are not, however, formulated into a system- 
atic set of dogmas which a person iS' expected to accept. People 
simply assimilate whatever religious ideas and practices are held 
or observed by their families and communities. . //rnei^e the individual 
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is, there is his religion, for he is a religious being and it is this 
that tnak^s Africa so relieious; religion is in their whole system of 
beinR,,,One of the difficulties in studying African religion and phil- 
osophies is that there are no sacred scriptures. Religion in African 
society is written not on paper but in people's hearts, minds, work 
history, rituals, and religious personages, like the priest, rainmakers 
officiating elders and even kings, • .so then belief and action in an - 
African traditional society cannot be separated; they belong to a 
sinjtle whole,, •traditional religions have no missionaries fco propa- 
gate them and one individual does' not preach nis religion to another,,, 
there is little if any concern with the distinctly spiritual welfare 
of man apart from his physical life; no line is drawn between the 
spiritual and the physical. Even life in the hereafter is conceived 
in materialistic and physical terms (pp, 1-5), 

An approach or attitude such as that above is in clear contrast to a reli- 
gion which requires proselytizing , written scriptures , permanent dogma , and iso- 
lated religious practice . Indeed, for people who experience religion only* in 
such atomistic-objective fashion, it is virtually impossible to make sense of the 
African religious experience. As observers, they will find it hard to "see" an 
alternative approach, since they will be umprepared to accept it as valid, 

Ihe values of standardization, uniformity, precision, and codification of 
belief are clearly derivatives of a European tradition and world-view. In 
Africa^ the expression of relieious belief and practice was approximate , thematic 
and popular , - 

The matter of translation of this oral literature is problematical. 
There is no 'authorized' version of a tradition. any more than there 
can be an official version of a Negro spiritual , I have seen in my 
own sources as many as three versions of the^same proberb in the 

- original -tonjni^^ — -Tlvis^variety of versions-produces- a -variety-of- 

interpretations in subtle x^ays serving only to further complicate 
the already confused implication. Compounding this difficulty is a 
jjap between F.n^ilish and the African language. Thus it becomes under- 
^ standable why such a survey of Black belief has not been attempted 
by more Black scholars in America, And llbiti is the only African 
scholar to attempt a religious view of African folk belief, 

Oditcrhell, 1975, pp, 64-65) [Italics mine] 

The experience of many Afro-Americans in the United States in 1975 cannot 
be understood except throueh recourse to a study of historical roots in Africa 
and a studv of African retentions in the Afro-Americans* experience in America, 
(Herskovitz, 1941) It is also reccfmized that in addition to African retentions 
there is a new set of experiences which has been accommodated and integrated to 
form the Afro- American core experience, Afro-Americans in the United States 
today differ in terms of the degree to which they participate in^ a "core" 
Afro-American experience. This is due to the iri&ny different spcial environ- 
mental factors. However, by tracing the development of the Afro-American experi- 
ences and by cor^paring contemporary core Afro-American experiences witn world- 
views and behaviors on the African continent, an understanding of' contemporary 
Afro-American behavior is possible. The same can br said of Chinese, Mexican, 
French, Native American, Irish, or any other cultural group. 
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The early slaves in America did not, as some history has taught, come as 
empty vessels. The restricted experience of slavery and later segregation, far 
from eliminatinr all elements of an African belief system, actually acted to 
preserve many of those elements. 

The earlv slave then vas not an eaper animist without religious belief • 
Rather in many ways he was, already a 'Christian' believer and practi- 
tioner. Uis apparent openness to the Christian faith stemmed from his 
desire to follow his strong religious bent in a manner more consistent 
with his heritajre, , .Slaves, riot masters, took the initiative to trans- 
late their African beliefs into English and into Christian terms. 
They sorted through the Christian Bible and selected the ideas useful 
to them in the new slave experienced By the time the masters were 
willlnc to concede souls to slaves, satisfied that the Christian faith 
could he used to enforce obedience and increase market value, the 
slaves iiad lon^ since established an underground version of the true 
faith, and thev were well alon^ on their own * invisible institution* 
or underground churcn* (Mitchell, 1975, p. 10) 

Not only did a unique Afro-American theolory develop among; many Afro-Americans, 
it became the vehicle throucji which the distinctly Afro-i\nerican behavioral 
styles were expressed. For example, it is v-uite clear that tne predominant 
preachinj» style of early A*^ro-Amcr lean preachers and the preaching; styles of 
- Huro-Zimerican preachers vere quite different. If any investigator doubts this, 
it is very easy, even today, to demonstrate the difference simply by having? 
Euro-American and Afro-Z-nerican preachers representing: the two tradition^ exchange 
pulpits. 

Tliis independence is evidenced by the frequent appearance in the 
slave narrative of a stronj^ preference for Black preachers rather 
^ than l?hite. Tne '..*hites who were able to preach with any success 
at ^11 noted that the response seemed to be to tonality, gesture, 
emotion; as oonosed to what they considered acceptable conduct. In / 
their Euro-American ignorance, they were unaware of the cultural sig- 
nals by which they had inadvertently affirmed African identity. Tne 
sounds and sit^ns that' constituted a Black communication code, easily 
understood by members of the largely independent: slave culture, Here 
" mistaken by Whites for gullibility and ignorance, whereas in fact, 
slaves were really culturally almost self-sufficient and very intelli- 
gent. That they were perfectly capable of reading White faces and of 
sorting out Biblical ideas, was proven more than once when they res- 
ponded with utter indifference, or even in foot-votinp (walking out) 
• after an obnoxious pro-slavery , sermon, (tiitchell, 1975, p. 33) 

Henry Mitchell says that perhaps the most significant sinple overt indication of 
Afro-American culture or style as it pertains to religion is the freedom of 
expression observed in the pulpit and in the conj?Te^ation of any given Black 
church. UTien an Afro-American congregation resists Vhite style and conformity 
and enf»ages in free expression, it imports high importance to the feelings of 
the person. This valuMc of improvisation and feelin;> and resistance to confor- 
^^^y ^re characteristics of the synthetic-personal style that permeates all 
aspects of the experience of the person who practices that style. 
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It is instructive to examine the freedom in the orientation of sorae Afro- 
Americans toward relicious scriptures and, by extrapolation, any written 
mater ial, ^ 

The Black preacher is more likely to think of the Bible as an inex- 
haustible source of good preaching material than as an inert doctrinal 
and ethical authority. He^ sees it as full of insichts— warm and wise* 
and relevant to the everyday problems^ of a Black man. It provides the 
basis, for unlimited creativity in telling of rich and interesting 
stories, and these narrations commanded rapt attention while the 
eternal truth is brought to bear on the Black experience and the 
s::ruRgle for liberation. The Bible undergurds remembrance and gives 
permanent relevance to whatever illuminates discernment. 

The Black f)reacher does not merely use the Bible; at best, he Jets the 
Bible use him. His intuitive flexible approach to the Bible leads him 
to ask, Mfnat is the Lord trying to tell' me today in this passage of 
the scripture,' or 'What answer for today's need does uhe whole sweep 
of the New Testament cive, * and 'How may I see it and tell it in the ^ 
lanpuane of my*people.' The Black preacher-is not addicted to pat • 
legalistic of literalistic answers; they do not work for him. 

The Black preacher avoids the dead, irrelevant formulations expressed 
in the 'lanftua>ie arid the vision of the past. '.Jlien he is caught usinp 
such a crutch, he is probably desperate for material and plapiarizinc; 
or else he lias lost some of his 'Blackness* fay studying! in sone I'Jhite 
schools of theolopy. At his natural best, the Black preacher is not 
so concerned with historical * objective' truth as with what might be 
called reli:;ious truth. He has no intention of making the Bible a 
textbook in science . For one thinp^, when* he is preaching he is prob- 
ably not interested in science. Rather ne is interested in the Bible 
as a reliable index of God's will for man and in F.iiT"by6id~ concern, 
science finds its proper perspective as one aspect of a larger 
reality. ('.litchell, 1970, pp. 113-114) [Italics mine] 

Once attain it becomes^ clear that freedom , imp'rovisation , creativity , expres- 
sion and flexibility are shown to be valued. Henry rlitchell illustrates this 
*-€v;en further by tape recording Black preachers who used manuscripts. He found 
that when they use manuscripts well, nearly all of them enytage in interludes of 
completely spontaneous elaborations or illustrations, and that when this 
happens, the messages were plainly more effective than wnen the passages were 
simply read. It is important to note as we pay attention to Mitchell's analysis 
of *Blacl: preaching^' and 'Black .belief ,' that neither of these things is defined 
as an 'incomplete European rplieious systemt' Rather the Afro-American belief 
and practice grows out of a special tradition and has its own integrity. 
Another example from -litchell will help to fill out the description of a domi-> 
nant Afro-«American style. 



The most certain statement one can make about Black preaching style 
is that nothing is certain or fixed... tne first thing that must be 
said about unusual mannerisms is that the Black congregation is very 
permissive. ^ It accepts a considerable variety of behaviors unrelated 
the messacte in order (consciously or unconsciously) to free 
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preachers to be themselves, ^ne oreacher In ^^Ide demand by Blacks 
and Wiltes pops his suspenders when he Is really cauctit up in hlo 
mcssacc Another unbuttons his collar and ^eems to dig his chin 
Into his chest* i\nother has proclaimed for yoars, * Rless my bones*; 
still another starts his sermon only after a lonp. and unbelievably 
intense^ even stern^^. j^lare at the con^trepatlon. Black culture^ 
Christians tend to enjoy mannerism ptovided they are natural and 
t!)ey add Interest and sij>nal freedom and authentic personhood in 
which the conarceation participates vicariously, Iiie Black culture 
preacher does not have to develop a striking mannerism or trade mark 
in order to be counted valid, but it certaialv is not a handicap if 
he happens to entrar.e in stranpe and colorful action peculiar to him* 
V 3elf alone* Individualitv is celebrated and acceptance is communi- 

cated by the concr elation in a way enloyed by all who hcive not bowed 

to the Baal of ifnite conformity • (Mitchell, 1970, pp, lb2-163) 

« 

The descriptions whic^i litchell has c:ivcn can be observed in a great number of 
Afro-American conereo.itions in 1976* In the examples above, the follox;injj 
specific Values or aspects of behavioral stvle (synthetic-personal) can be . * 
identifieJ: ' ) • ' 

, 1 ♦ Improvisation 
2 • Lxnress iveness 

Emotion 
A. Flexibility 
5* Intuitiveness 
6 • Tmarination 
7, People foctis 

8** ''Individual'* existinc? in t'le pi;oup 

0, *>J.:velty 
10, l'niciuener;s 
11 • TiieTnatic 

It is"al55o veil to note thit many ot j^inese same characteristics would be strange, 
if not intolerable, to nanv worsniuers in churcnes •♦v.iic*! follow Euro-American 
religious traditions, i*e». Catholic, Lutheran, Loiscopalian, .latnodist Episcopal 
and so forth. 

Students of reli': L'^n ".^ili n^tc verv quickly tnat sone Afro-xunericans do not 
participate in reli'^ioac: tr.'^3itirn'^ as c|,escril)c?' by itc.ieli, Tiiey will also 
note that some ruro-/\ncricans arpcar- to follow a tralition "/aite similar to that 
described bv litc'ucii* In trutii it must oe said that .^.lilc et.mic rroup memb.er- 
ship frequently is asjoc-Jated with a ^iven pattern, beaavdoral style, or reli- 
gious belief, clcarlv t'lere are overlapping exceptions, to the rule* ^ 

Afro-Anertcan .iusic as an Hxpression of the Synthetic-personal Style 

Perhaps no better documented area of the variety ofnunan experiences in 
the United States exists than tiiat of music. As a consequence, our examination 
of this area will le more detailed than the preceding! area of religious belief 
and practice. As was the case with religiouS^^belief and practice, we can exam- 
ine the area of musical expression and find in it at least three different ways, 
evidence for the contrasting stvle of atomisticnobjective and synthetic-personal • 
At this point the descriptions of the "obsessive-compulsive" style and the 
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"hysterical" gtvle bv David Shapiro can be reviewed wi.h much benefit, Ihe three 
thin<rs which are important to note ar^;]) Tlie Euro-American has tended to per- 
ceive the Af ro-Amorican experience f 'om the point of view of the Type One ques- 
tion" (Do yoti knou x^hat T know?); 2) Tne traditional concept of "noni" takes on 
fresh meaninr when placed in a niven cultural context, and has little or no 
meaninc unen interpferod From the "norm" of another cultu'-e tradition; 3) The 
values expressed In the Afro-Anertcan musical tradition are almost totally con- 
pruent with the v/nthctic-personal style, Shapiro's Jiysterical style, Cohen's , 
relational stvle, Milliard's A^ro-.^morican style, '^gem's Black style, and 
several other expressions of stvle, (Ornstein, 157^*), (r.amirez and Castaneda , 
1974), (Vitkin, 1967), (TenHouten, 1^7") 

Jonos, 19^11) (»ives an Interestlnr. view of the contrast between 
^^an) and African (Afro-/jnerlcan) music: 

Vf 




le European traditfon tries for re;:nxlarity of pitch of 
imhre, and of Vibrr.r^. the African tradition strives for 
of thene elements. In lannuape tae Atrican tradition aims 
cut ions rather than at the exact definition ; Tne direct 
temenV 1^? considered crude and unimaeinative; the veiling of all 
contents/ in ever chanc^in:* ^araghrases is considered the criterion of. 
excellencVn*" personality. In music, the same tendency toward obli^^ -^ 
uity and elX^psis is noticeable; no note Is attacked straight;' the 
voice or inst>i;nent alwavs appro-ighcs it from above or below^ plays 
around the Inpll^^irch without ever remaininr any lenpth of time, 
and departs from it\*4^hout ever navinc committed itself to a sin.ele 
•neaninr. The timhre 1 g yve i led and paraphrased* uy constantly chan<»- 
lnff, by vibratto, tremoli, and overtone effects, Tlie timing and 
accentuations finally ard not stated, but implied or surges ted / deny- 
inc or withnoldinr all sipn posts, (Jones citinc Borneman^ 19''63, 
p. 31) [Italics mine] ^ 



Ben Sidran (1971 supports Paralci's description. He statesi^that the vmiee aesthe- 
tic was summed up by lenny GoodmAn^who said, "I am such a hue oii accuracy and 
formance about playing in tutie AnH want lust the proper note values ,^, in the 
written parts , I wanted It to souWd as exactly as the band c-uld possibly make 
it. On the other hand, Ben Sidran notes that Afro-American musicians even In 
the biy? ban(i context develop idioms that relied on no written part's. 
Count Basie's big band had up to 17 men playing harmonically and, rythnically 
advanced music -/ithont an-- written music ! It is noted that. the Black player, 
.evcn^as he was beconinr more involved with harmonic exploration tended to use 
his' 'ear" rather than to read music. The Afro-American musician played off-beat 
in order to avoid the starnant* feel 6i Goodman's on-the-beat, .Hie Rlack musician 
chose to rely on increased vocalization or "tone impirity" to help to br^ak 
throurh the nassare detatchment of bi^ banS work and to return to the. emotional 
Ja7,2 idiom, 

^ l^mite musicoloc:ists (analoc?ous to cross-cultural assessment of intelligence) 
have always had r»roat difficulty In understandinr and explaining or interpreting 
Afro-American music. For example, Jones (1963T ci^tas .7hite Tiusicoiojjists bf the 
ISta^^and 19th centuries and even some In. the 20th cent ur*^ who spoke of the "aber-a- 
tion" of the diatonic scale in African music. Apparently the musicologists were' 
unable to understand chat Africans ^ere not uslnr a diatonic scale but an 
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African ncale, a scalr' i nt vouVI r5oon ludtcrouo men anab'zail ly .lormal mct'iodf^ 
of *fe3tern jaus\co]or.v, Jrnoti r>no\:s that such ni3 perceptions by cross- 

-cultural ars^cVsGors of ; fro-An^erican nusical tradition aave continued to the 
present. decade, , - - ^ ' * 

^T\€; municolorj cal analysis of razz vliica has come into favor 
recently is al.;o as limited as ^a means of Jazz criticism as a 
strict sociological approach. The notator of any jazz solo or ^ 
'hlues has no chance of capturinr what is in effect the nost 
important clenentr. tnu'^ic (most transcriptions of blues lyrics 
; are just as fru'Jtratinp) • A printed musical exar.ple of an 
. Armstrong solo or of a Thelonious solo tells us almost nothing 
except the futilitv of formal musicology when deallnc with jazz. 
N*ot only are the various jazz effects almost impossible to notate, 
but each note means something quite in adjunct to musical nota- . 
tion> The notes of a Jazz solo exist in the notation strictly t 
/of musical reasons. Tlie notes of a jazz solo as they are coming 
into existence, exist as they do for reasons that are only concomi- 
tantlv pusical. Coleman's cries are not "musical" but they are 
^ inusic, and quite moving music. vOrnette Coleman's screams and 

rants are onlv musical once one understands the music his emo- 
' tional attitude seek's to create, Tnis attitude is real and per- 
V haPS the most sinrularlv important aspect of his music. 

Mississippi Joe \Jilliams, f^nooks Eacalian, Lightning flookins, 
have different emotional attitudes than Ornette Coleman. But all . 
of these attitudes^are continuous parts of the Historical and 
cuJ.tural hioeraphy of the >{eero as it has existed and developed 
since there vas a Nerro in America and a music that could be 
associated with him that did not exist anywhere else in the 
world. (pp. lA-15) 

Once analyzed by Western standards the ts^estern critic or listener accord- 
inpt to Jones, (1963)^, will then utilize his own •••estern standards as a "norm." 
For example, a Vestern listener will criticize atonal and tlmbral qualities 
of an African or an Afro-American sineer, whose sinning has a completely alien 
end as-,a "standard of . excellence.'* 

The African singer or "Afro-American blues sinner may have a hoarse or 
shrill quality. Araonc some critics this quality has been attributed to their, 
"lack of proper vocal training," disrej^ardin;: nr in ignorance of the fact 
that amonf Africans and Afro-Americans, this quality comes as a consequence of 
a conscious desire which is dictated by the culture and which is desired to 
produce a calculated effect. Jones points out t:iat a traditional Afro-American^ 
slneer and a Wa;^nerian tenor cannot be compared to one anotaer in any way. 
"They issue from cultures that almost l\ave nothing; in common and the music 
they make is equally alien td each otaer." Jones says/' For a '.'esterner to say 
that the Uarnerlan tenor's voire is 'better* than the African singer's or the 
Af ro^AJne'rican blues slnrer, is analogous to a non-Ve^^terner disparaging? 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony because, 'it vasn't improvised.'" Tne Western con- 
cept of the "cul^tivation" of the voice is forei-n to African and to most 
Afro-American music. In the v'est, "only Vxc artifact, can be beautiful. Mere 
expression cannot be thouHit to be." (Jones, 1963, pp* 
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Af rican*ihusic var?, accordinr to Jones: 

...purely "functional*' music v/hosc sonpG v/cre used by young men to 
influence vounc v7omen, or they ni;:nt be used by workers to jnalce / 
their Casks easier. It might be used by older men to prepare tl/e 
adolescent boy for manhood and so forth. On the other hand, "serious" 
Western music, except for the early religious music, has been strictly 
an "art.'* One would not, for example, think of any , particular use 
for Hayden's Symphony, except for perhaps "cul,tivation of the/soul." 
."Serious music" (a teriri that could only have extra-religious /mean- 
ine in the West) aas never been an integral part of Westerns-life; no 
art has been since the renaissance^ . ibut in the West, the "triumph of 
the economic mind over the imaginative," as Brooks 'Adam 3al,(l^ ma*de 
possible thi's dreadful split between life and art, (Jonesi 1963, 
pp. 28-29) / 

It is particularly relevant to our consideration of behavioral style and 
its relationship to cross-cultural assessment that we note the "translation" 
phenomenon. Tiiis was discussed in earlier chapters when we described the person 
who uses the atomistic objective style* As ae or she encounters c<3ntent or 
tasks from the synthetic-personal domain, we may expect^.-«v attempt to be made 
to "reconceive" and to "translate" the phenomenon or Jrask into a more familiar 
framework and vice versa. For example, LeRoi Jones vSS ays that althouj^h .the 
Vfhite middle brx)w had kno™ about .^epro music oaly »r about three decades, he 
was already tryinj* to formalize and finally institutionalize it. [Italics mine] 
For Jones it was a hideous idea. Ben Sidran (1971) spoke of the reaction of the 
I^Jhite music critic (another example of "translation") when Blacks continued to 
follow developmental lines rather than the "rules," / 

The Black nnisician, in takini> tlie process of cultural definition into 
his own hands, infuriated a vast number of Vfnites, Two major trends 
pointed to the rrowinji^ hostility of Whites toward modern Black music. 
The first was the emerttence of the New Orleans 'revivalist's* move- 
ment, which was spearheaded by '-fnite 'purists,* who sought to apply 
both asthetic and economic pressure to hold back the growing wave of 
, * modernism \ the debate became so fanatic that the influential critic 
Hugues Panassie went so far as to refer to bop as ''heresy.* Panassie's 
attitude, not uncommon amonc U^ite critics in the MO's, was= signifi- 
cant for several reasons. First, it indicated the;' extent to Vaich 
some Whites nad become committed to Black ntusic, forj to refer to an 
ifliom of Black expression as a 'heresy' is to imply. ^hat alternative 
idioms of Black expression had been accepted as 'gospel.* 

(Sidran.- 1971, p. 97) 

The situation rot so Sad that musical criticism was only afcle to redeem itself 
many years later. Jones (1963) points out that th« characteristic critir.ism 
of "be-hop" in jazz fan magazines like Doim Beat was so bad that they only 
recently had to re-review the classical be-bop records by such greats as 
Charlie Parker and Taelonious Monk. Tiicn, at this late djate, they have ;>iven 
them wild acclaim, because the first reviews seemed to be so wrong-headed. 
IVpical of the early comments are those cited by Jones whic.i v^ere expressed by 
J*zz critic Rudy Blesh in the Herald Tribune: 
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The Irrelevancer? of be-bop are exactly wnat they seem; they add up 
to no unity, to capricious and neurotically rhapsodic sequences of 
effects for their o\m sake, f^e-oop comesT precariously close to com- 
plete nonsense as a musical expression* far from a culmination of 
ja2Z,be-hop 1-3 not iazz at all, but an ultimately depenerated form 
^^ of swinr exploitinr the most fantastic rliytnms and unrelated harmony 

that it would scon possible to conceive, (Jones, 1963, pp, 189-190) 

Quite clearly thi^ critic A'ar> not .dimply expro^sinr criticis;n, but a v;hole value 
sys'ter. that '/a-; totalb' antithetical to triat './.;icn has been described here as 
synthetic-personal. This critic apparently sjus>tit **order," ''permanence/' 
"imitation," "confornit/," "rerularity," and so fortii. It is also important to 
note not onlv thrt these vere apparent vilucb of the critic, but that tliis 
critic sourht to impose thoSjC values on r'usicians whose expressions came from 
a totally different experiential frame of reference, Tliey were unable to under- 
.stand that there could be more than one "norm," Once again, this is analagous^ 
to the "ork of psychometric or other asnessments wnich are made cross-culturally, 

Cuthbert Gimpkins (1975), in speakinr of another jazz critic, sumniarized 
the basic problem In cross-cultural musical assessment: 

Hentoff's statement rjeveals at least three common failings of the 
critics of Black 'music, possibly music of any culture* He exhibits 
the arrogance which blinds him to the fact that he has not mastered 
the saxophone and therefore is incompetent to make statements like 
"Coletrane, continues to improve," Secondly, he confuses inability 
with honest differences, writinr,*'. • .Coletrane's tone is often 
strident at the edres and rarely appears able to sustain le?atto soft- 
ness as Getz can," Hentoff seer.3 not to have considered the possi- 
bility that each musician nay nave his particular sound because he 
likes it, not because he can't produce a particular sound; thirdly, 
there Is bias, Hentoff would like to hear certain types of "softness" 
in the record . This is a' value jud;?n^^nt which indicates shallow^ 
thinking not unique to Hentoff, He states that gentle sounds are 
more complex ^to do,.,, that the "power" in Coletrane^s playin^^ as 
"spontaneous emotion" is less complex, VJho could say that power is 
simpler than rentleness, Hentoff seems to have one standard to which 
he would like every musician to adhere , (Simpkins, 1975, pp, 63-64) 

[Italics mine] 

What has been revealed in this examination of musical criticism is more the 
critic^s personal preference or attitude toward what music is "supposed" to be 
than a description of what iazz is. The critic's criteria are applied not only 
to Black music but to all American music as well. However, these criteria are 
simply one alternative from amonc; many for tiiiukinr about music. Clearly 'the 
Afro-American, in general, has come from a tradition quite different from that 
of the European, Ben Sldran has captured a part jf tiic essence of the Afro- 
American" aesthetic, fie shows that the ability to experience and to communicate 
"emotional" content on a broad level is a salient cnaracteristic of the Afro- 
American musical tradition. He points to "oral man's" failure to "detatch 
intellectually" from experience, and his unw'iilinpiess to "cater.orize," "special- 
ize," or "analvze" experience. Ultimately, this iias been a strone point in the 
survival of Afro-American nrusic in American culture. Note that this criticism 
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is reallv a reflecuinn of atomiatic-obicctivc values. 
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Afro-Merican mislc can be desc 
cnce to the ruro-Amcr ican cultural s 
dtversitV in African njislc came not 
but fron the sincer'-; unique vocal " 
the meaninr* of a word nlHit be c'lan? 
or chan'^lnr It*-. stre'S, Tills slr.nal 
It has already been pointed out that 
"lniprovi<;ed/' "spontaneous," "social 
sive," and "intuitive." Tliese c!iara 
that we have made of the svnthetic-p 



ribed in its o\.ti rigiit, without unduercfer- 
trean. Jones (1963) shows that melodic 
only from the actual arrangement of notes, 
interpretation/* In the African tradition, 
ed simply by alterin*: the pitch of a word 
systen carried over into musical expression* 
African music is 'Afunctional." It is 
" "free," "emotional," "flexible," "expres- 
cteristics are very close to the description 
ersonal style. 



Taylor (1975) .las summarized t1ie contrast between Western and Non-Western 
(African music) usLnc Hiarles Keel's jrrap.i, Tnis contrast is also very close 
to our contrast of the atomin tic-objective and synthetic-personal styles. 



Characteristics 

Mode of construction 
.iode of presentation 
Mode of understandine 
Mode of response 
Guidinr principles 

Technical emphasis 

Basic units 

Communication analorues 
Gratification 
Relevant criteria 



European/Western 
composed 

repeated performance 

syntactic , 

mental 

arciiitoctonic 

(retentive) 
h armonv-rae lody- 

embellishmcnt- vertical 
"sound terr." (phrase) 
] Inruistic 
deferred 
coherence 



African/Non-Hestern 

improvised 

single performance 

processual 

mo tor 

"visual drive" 

(cumulative) 
pulse-neter-rhythm- 

horj.2ontal 
f es ture (phrasing) 
para-lins^uistic 
immediate 
spontaneity 



In t!ie Afro-Anerican musical tradition the "solo" is rare (Oliver, 1970). 
As has been mentioned before, the "writinp:" or "phrasing" of much Afro-American 
music transforms it into somethinr else. For e^iample, Janet Robinson-Murphy 
complained about how inadequate the son': books were for the Jubilee Singers, 
She mentioned: 

Tliere was nothinr in the sonn books to snow the sinrer that he must 
make his voice exceedin^^ly nasal and undulating, that around every 
prominent note he must place a variety of small notes called "trill- 
ing*' and tnat he must sin? notes not found in our scale; that he 
rnust on no account leave one note until he has the next one well 
under control. He mi^ht be tempted... to take breaths whenever he 
came to the end of a line or verse, but he should carry over his 
breath fron line to line and from verse to verse, even at the risk 
of burstinp a blood vessel. He must often drop from a hi.'^h note to 
a very iov one. Me must be very careful to divide many of his mono- 
syllabic words into t^^o syllables .. .He 'must intersperse his singinp 
with oeculiar humming sounds— "hum-m-m-m. " (Oliver, 1970, p. 66) 
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Another intecral nspect of the traditional Afro-i\merican style in music 
is "plavinc by ear," Locke (1969) pointed out that the Afro-American musician 
had a whole chain of nrusical expertise. 11c had to have a musical "ear" and an 
"instinctive" feelinr for he ony as well as the "courace" and ?ift to "impro- 
vi53e" and "interpolate/' Finallyi he had to iuive an uncannv aense for "total 
effect." V/hen musiciam are required to read music in order to play, the domi- 
nant value whica is expressed is "pre-conception, " waereas, when a musicia^n 
masters the art of "r^lavinr by ear/' the dominant value is "creative conception." 
At its beat, as in the nusic of Ornette tolcman or otaer improvisinfr soloists 
such as Charley Parker, their purelv extemporaneous statements cannot be repro- 
duced by any notation (Jones, 1963), Indeed, to do so \7ould be a fundamental 
violation o^" the value wstem of their behavioral style* Traditionally, the 
jazz mur,ician'3 music "-.is been created out of tne interaction between the combo 
and the audience. I'eeJback from the audience -las played a major role in that 
creativitv, T.icre sirv^lv i? no './av to notate feedback, to reproduce it or to 
prc-conceive it. Trie values expressed in eitaer style are appropriate to that 
stvle. To judre one -v/ the standards tii'3 otuer i3 pure Insanity. 

Early Af ro-^oicrican-^r.usic , like ev^Mi earlier African music, vns also pri- 
nari'lv "connunal." ^ 

Primitive ja7z, like no-jt Af ro-.Vn-jrican nusic that preceded it, was 
a communal collective '^sic. l-'a^mous primitive ensemble styles of 
earlv jazz allowed "off-break';'* or small solo like statements by 
individual players, but the formal intent of ttiese breaks was still 
dominated Sv tiip formal intent of the enscmh]e; .tney were usually 
just auasl-mclodic punctuation* at t*ie end of the ensemble chords. 
Jazz, even at tiiP time o^ Oliver's Creole Band, jas still a matter of 
collective improvisation, thoueh the Creole Band did brinp, a smoother 
and more polvoKonic technique to the ensemhle style. 

(Jones, 19t53, np. 155-156) 

One of the most time-honored aspects of Afro-American music is "freedom" 
and "improvisation." Tae traditional Af ro-*American musician detests cliches. 
They stronnly resist confinement. 

He (John Coltrane) didn't wear socks and hadn't worn underwear since 
he \;as ei?;hteen. He disliked anything: that was restrictive, from 
music to the clothes he wore. Once asked about^ utilizine Suoenberp's 
tv;elve tone system in his improvisations, his answer was "damn the 
rules; it's the feeline taat counts; you play all twelve notes in 
your solo anv^^'ay," Around the house he would flop around in old, 
soft saoes with the hack of lis sairt half-way cut in a comfortable 
carefree manner, \lhen in Philadelpnia he once boupht some stylish 
shoes, but they were uncomfortable and ne wore- taem only long enourh 
to show his mother, (Simpkins, 1975, p, 107) 

Not only did Colctrane resist conformity in music, ae refused to impose confornv- 
Ity on others, 

Loolt man, I can t tell anyoodv how to play theii* instrument. I can 
just about play t'ne saxaphcne. I'm busy v;orkin^. on that, I can't, 
tell anybody how to play their instrument, so don't ask me. Just 
music is the subject matter, this is wiiat we're doiift'. 




(Simpkins, 1975, p. 127) r 



An tnterestinr variation, and approach to improvisation, i occurs often in 
many Afro-Anerican c'uirches, Fauste has observed that often there Is 

only a piano to acconpanv the ainrin^ in churci^, and that an interesting thine* 
about tiic olaver of the piano is that iie usually picks up the melody according? 
to the key the nin?er. This rcvcrse'5 tae practice in ortnodox churclies where 
the in.strunentalist ^'irst rives the kc/ to the ainccr and the sinrer follov;s. It 
should ho clear that t.ie value of spontaneity is served to a greater decree for 
the 3inc»er if the sin-er has the "freeaoi?," to initiate the desired key. In 
another musical tradition this nlrMt be intolerable. It's a matter of style! 

Ben Sidran report? on an anecdote that is both comical and instructive 
about Afro-American and Kuro-^\merican r.usicians, ^ 

Kini* Oliver -.-'lo ultimately t>ronr,ht Armstrong up from the South and 
uith him AmstronrVs first recording, nad an elaborate system of 
signals worked out with his r>an to keep his improvizational tech- 
niques a '5ecret from otliers; he would use tncse signals, for example, 
after his pl^vinr when the 'aili<^a tors' would take out their pens and 
pencils and copv down nis msic on napkins, table cloths, and even 
shirt ciif^-;. 'Hiii pro^'essional Icalnusy had a very subtle effect on 
Hlack '^oci.Tlixation , On tha one hand it seemed to stimulate and 
increase tnn importance of innovation, or at least of individuation 
•v'ithin a nornall-; nroun-oriented society. On tlie other hand, the 
' stress on the individual tended to alter slirhtly tne warm, ''extended 

famllv" pattern nf socialization in the ^outii and to replace fiis 
r.reater t^ronn interrelation -.'ith small musical 'in groups' or 'clans,* 
This 'in-f^ronpinr' in ncriiaps a central cause of the exoticism of 
P.lack music in the urban rhetto, as each *clan' attempted to out- 
perform and surpass rival c»rouDS with even bolder innovations. 

It can he seen throu;> i such examples^ tliat the African and early Afro-American 
stvles are evolu tionarv, are modified hy and modify any musical tradition that 
it touches, 

Tt was mcntioncr^ earlier that "writing" traditional Afro-American music 
operated as a constraint on the oerforr.prs w.io came from an expressive tradi- 
tion. It has been noted bv some, ,th,at tne advent of recordings produced tne 
same restrictive effect. As Hen Sidran has indicated, not only did recordings 
"freeze" music and alio- critical "distance" and "preconception" to develop, 
but because of the tnrr^e minute time limit of the early electronic recordings, 
the extended in^fovisarions of the Afro-American were curtailed, Tne musicians 
were forced to encapsulate their ideas, to pre-s true ture their "improvisations" 
in order to fit the record. loreover, th3y had to aim their music' at a "tech- 
nolot^ical" rather than a "human source" of feedback. Tiiis forced Afro-American 
musicians to accommodate by aevelopinp a sense of abstraction and a new profes- 
sional distance from their music, 

A word should be said about improvisation. Occasionally it seems to the 
Western^ observer tiiat improvisations are totally free and that there are no 

rules," In improvisation, however, tne theme structures the performance . 
An example from Africa is cited by Oliverl ^ — 

The ^rossln- of the beat must be established after that is done. 
Additional drums may be added with main beats of the bar coinciding 
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vith one or ot.icr of those alniad/ oaatin-, mf.her Johgs aas' explained » 
but vith a different rh^^thn^; or ir tac case of tiie naster drun, once the 
first t\^o drun< mvc establisnci! a cror^s rh/tan, ae nay do jui^t -.'liat he 
likes. He usually creates a series of rhytar: patterns uhose nain beat 
crosses at least one of the oti^cr drums. Professor Mcetla pointed out 
Chat the rliyt.ms .\rc conceived oltucr unilinear ly with the oattern 
*a5isi?:ned to ore drum or a pair of drums played by one man or to many 
drums played by different men. In tiie latter case, a number of the 
jamc types of drums or different drums nay be playing a particular set 
of rhytiim3 tociether;' or multi-llnearly where *a number of rhythm pat- 
terns or adopting different sequences of patterns in such a way as to 
off-set some beats of their respective patterns/ Against these may be 
plaved hand claps, often by D.v-o or three individuals or groups of people 
v;hose clapped rhythms are also played against eacii other while the 'pon^* 
or clapperless cells establish a metronomic time 'signal, Ttie sugges- 
tion that the master drummer may /do just what he likes' is rather mis- 
leadinfT, for the lennth and character of the rhythm phrases are deter- 
mined by the function, the nature of the dance, and the 'niece* that is 
being performed. Improvisation is^in fact, very strictly controlled. 
As N'akasha has pointed out in the paper on the music of the Gah people, 
'The drummers of an ensemble cannot just drum what catches their fancy> 
they have to know what is required of them in respect to rhythm and 
tone, they have to know the basic parts assigned to each drum and how 
they are intended to be combined; for although the res'^urces of the 
drums are lim'ited, they can be arranged in different ways so as to pro- 
duce drum pieces which can be clearly distinguished from eacn other. 

(Oliver, 1970, pp. 33-36) 

A final word needs to he said repardinp the matter of "emotionality" in 
Afro-American music. The nower and emotion of Afro-American music is illustrated 
by LeRoi Jones (1967) b^' recourse to the imagination. Anyone who is familiar with 
popular rhythm and blues orchestra leader and singer James Brown can try the 
followinr exercise. Ima^tine Jame^ Bro'^Ti in the lobby of a huge bank singinp his 
million seller "!Ioney U'on't Change You, but Time ''ill Take You Out." As Jones 
says, "If this is plaved in a bank, the total environment is chancted. Not only 
the sardonic comment of the Ivrics but the total emotional placement of the 
rhythm^ instrumentation, and sound releases an energy ^in the bank that summons 
images that take the bank and everybody in it on a trip, that is, they visit 
another place, a place wh^^'e the Afro-American lives." 

Once ajtain it can be seen througn an additional dimension of auman experience 
that the core behavioral stvle of a people causes experiences to be constructed 
around that specific croup's cultural norm. It should also be seen that no real 
understanding* of an "event" or "behavior" is possible apart frofn a consideration 
of that event or behavior situated in its cultural context. 

The Expression of Behavioral Stvle Tlirou^h Language 

Lancuare is far from an incidental matter. . .«o discussion of ''intelligence/' 
vrfich Is kno^^m almost totall^' throu'^h lanrna^^e, can be intelligible apart from a 
full appreciation of this culturall** situated and ent edded process. §hakd#^veare ' s 
Caliban and Prospero offers us an excellent model for consideration. 
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Caliban and I'rospero: J, \annoni and 'Icorpe LcTnminr (born 1^27) * 
^ava pointed ouc, the relations'iln between these t\ro c'laracter.*; in 
'^e Tempest can Se interpreted a'; ulmllar to tne relationship of the 
tvo opposlnr sides In a coloniaUnt society, is not, of course, 

to drar Shako"-";pcare into modern controversies or credit Iiim witu ideas 
nome v;ay ahead of iiis time! Rut tne parallel dra\^ strikes me as 
hinhlv illuminatin'^, , and I believe can be followed up further than 
has been done by .lannoni and Lammlne. 

Prospero has :?iven Caliban Lanquap^; and with it an unstated history 
of consequences, an unkno'.m history of future intentions* This gift 
of lan^ua^e meant not Enclls»i, in parti-zular , but speech and concept 
as a way, a method, a necessary avenue to:;ards areas of the self which . 
could not be readied in any other way. It is this way, entirely 
Trospero's enterprise, which makes Caliban aware of possibilities, 
'Hierefore, all of Caliban's future— for future is the very name^'for 
nossibilities — must 4,erive from Prospero's experiment, which is also 
his risk. 

Provided there is no extraordinary departure wiiich explodes all of 
Prospero's prctrises, then Caliban and iiis future now belon'^ to 
Prospero. . .VroTZjero lives in the absolute certainty that Lanj^uare, v^ich 
is his P'ift to Caliban, is the very prison in which Caliban's achieve- 
ments will be realized and restricted,,. 

Lamminr is rirhtc; if Caliban is no more than a part of nature, ne will 
^never be able to break out of tiie prison of Prospero's lanraage; all 
the culture can obtain, as is Prospero's intention, must then derive 
from Prospero's lanruape and r.entality; and every thinr Caliban does 
will be 'derivative. Hut suppose Caliban is also part of a culture, a 
different culture unfamiliar to Prospero. Caliban remembers this hut 
can ?rasp it onlv in inapes, not xcords; he is imprisoned in Prosperous 
lanruarte and his o\<ti servility. 

Once Ca^liban hns recognized the limits and roots of Prospero's oower, 
he may t,ry some further unsuccessful revolts, but^if his urge to free- 
dom remains i. -.broken, the idea is bound to occur to him in the end — 
helned by the education Prospero has given hin, !iowever defective, 
tiiat his m6^her*s powers, tlie voices, the instruments and the riches 
that drop i\ dreams, all helonj> togetiier: that they form a culture, 
but one very 'di f f er ent from Prospero's book culture. He, Caliban, must 
at last wrenciv this from dreams into ideality, in other words, consciously 
recognize it. He does tnis through lanruare, Prospero's 'language, for 
ne possesses no other. 

So he captures, in his own and Prospero's lanpuatre, a culture Prospero 
did not create and cannot control, which he, Caliban, has recognized 
as his own. ^ut in tiie process the lanmiage is transformed, acquiring 
different meanings v;hich Prospero never expected, Caliban becomes 
"bilinpual," lliat lancuare he shares with Prospero and the* lan^uane he 
has minted from it are no longer identical. Caliban breaks out of the 
prison of Prospero's lantniat^e. 'This provides a new ooint of departure. 
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rrospe.ro'c ]c^3oas cannot oe unlejirned, so Caliban will continue to 
understand Prosrero's .lanruare. ?ut Piospero %-ill uave only a partial 
?rasp of the lpnrn<\r,o w^iich L*3 now Caiioan's ow-ti, so lonp as he retainr; 
his old atti tt^'i'^^s. li-^ i*? Hound to ndss essential pares, nuances and 
references, ever/thinr that relates to that different cultural back- 
rround^ an<3 '^>o \^ vill mlsunder'^tand Galij-m's ncv: lanruap^e. ^ 

Put Prosporo rm Unvn lUnsclf initiated into tne ne-.7 lanrua^^e, ^./aicii 
"lAS been extcnviod hv r.iMiian to take in nc; fields of experience. Tnc 
condition ^or r^l"^, b.o^'cver^ 1> t'lat ?ro3pero aSKS Cali&an questions , 
thnt he. is .;il]inr to he ^nr.tructec^., and is instructed^ In fact he 
^U'=;t. abandon ^Is coloniali'^t arrorancet- ^ned nis claim to he the 
na*;ter race^ ani conr^ort vim C.ilioan on the same levels Thus Calii)an'3 
liberation rives Prosper o too a r^^^'^^ opnortypity: the chance of turn- 
inr from a f-rant into a hunane person .^ "(Janheinz, 1969, pp» 239-243) 

If it takes two points to make a lir.€ , a third point '.^ill help to verify the 
line. Havinr looked at relinion and music, w6 will new turn to a third and final 
detailed example of nov an understanding of behavioral style is required for anv 
meaningful interpretation of hunan experience, /Ithounli there can be many other 
points alonr the line which ve have been followinr, lancruage is a partic^-lr<rly 
important point to consiior, especiallv wnen it comes to the assessment of ''apti- 
tude/' It is important ^ ocause lanruajte is the primarv tool through \chich we have 
attempted to obtain information abouj: the "'intellic;ence" or "aptitude" of oth^.*- 
individuals. Anv lack of sophistication in understandin.p how lanjmane works will 
preclude the poss-ibility ^or rational analysis and assessment in cross-cultural 
settings. Virtu. i.v all "T*^" testn depend upon lanruape. Yet, there is no indi- 
cation that any TO test ms oeen developed so as to take into ^.ccount the varia- 
tions in vocabulary, synta::, para-lanpua;:e, or other aspects of laneuape for which 
major cultural al'ternativos or styles exist.,. T,ie psyc'"*ometris t ' s insistence and 
dependence upon ^^'s tandar^! Iza tion" scens to require an assumption of a common 
vocabularv , a common syntax , common para-linruistic features and a common cultural 
situation , For it is onl" b" makint* Iaq erroneous assumptions that differences in 
performance can be compirod in a "standard" w..y t.irou<:i) "standardized tests." ,Yet, 
even a superficial exar.ination , with cJ linited knowled'^e of linruistics, and socio- 
linjxuistics in particular, reveals taat it is a gross error to proceed in that. We 
nay nof know all that is needed to rened'^* poor assessment. However, we can see 
clearly ';nere major problems exist. 

In education as with manv other areas in tne benavioral sciences, the primary 
tool '^or accomplisiiinr professional tasks in the tool of lanruage. It is remark- 
able indeed that so fev educators or behavioral science helping professionals nave 
studied this" tool systor.iLl.callv. Fewer still have developed the expertise to 
apply it skillfully. Understandin? lan«*uare and .low it works is not the same 
thin^ as bcLnr able to ^rea^ a lantniaj>e. Tne failure to underst<ind this simle 
principle is at the root of much of tne malpractice wiich occurs in the area of 
cro'^s-cu Itural as.^rssncnt, "^nere have i ecu sensitive and sop "»isticated observers 
of the dynamics r( ii^i^nn i nteraction . Krantz i-anon (19^>7), ah Algerian psychia- 
trist, was amon^^ the k« en "'^^vers of hunm D^iavinr wno truly understood the 
dynamics of lan^uace aad the effect tiat lan^ua?e lad on communication and under- 
standin'*. 
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To speak means to be In £ position to use a certain syntax, to grasp 
tha morpholory of this or that lanpuare. Wnat it means above all is 
td assume a culture, to support the weight of a'civilization, . .A maii 
who has a lanwape, consequently possesses a v^orld expressed and 
implied by that lanpuar.c. 'Jhat we are ;»ettinr at becomes plain, 
:fastery of lanrua^e affords remarkable power, Paul Valery knew this, 
for he called Janc^uaco, 'The God jrone astray in the flesh/ (pp^ 17-18) 

0 

Some human service prof.essional practicioners seetn to nave understood the 
problem somewhat. For example, , attorneys at law have understood the critical 
need to master specific techniques of conmunication. For them it is not simply 

- a matter of speakinc rood Knrlish, although that is important. r;ie successful - 
practice of law actually depends upon the skillful manipulation of Enslish, ° 
either written or oral, in order to create a mind set, to structure relations, or 
to pinpoint meanincs. lore than that, aryOl part of tne law curriculum itself, 
attorneys -,tudy, the technique of a'-.klnc/uestions in order to utilize courtroom 
or interview Interactions, to ir.axlmum^f f ect (Hilliard, 197A). It has oeen but 
recently that educators have jcn!n to nay .systematic attention to their primary 
tool.- Studies of questioninc stratet^ies are now nuite common. Hw^ever, thetfe 
is a t'cneral ip-norance in our field, of tne knowledge and insights possessed by # 

^he sociolineuist. Those who function in bie area of psycjholopical test^ .P, have 
paid a tremendous coat for tnis ignorance. However, t.ie children who nave been " 
mlaassessed have paid a cost which is reoTictrically higher than that. 

* 

Tl»e understandinr of sociolinauiGtic principles would nave eliminated decades 
of misaasessment o5 tlie intellij-ence of "primirtve" peoples. It was 
Benjamin Mhnvf (1?56) in 1927 and for several years following who understood the 
connection between lannuace, cult.ire, uor Id-view and tninkinjj. For example, 
Uiorf indicated that Indo-European lanjmaces can be roujrnly calibrated Enclish 
trench, German, Russian, Latin, Greek and the rest; but when it eom'es to Chinese, 
.lathmia, and Hopi, calibration, says '.'horf, is structurally difficult, if not 
impossible. Speakers of Chinese dissect nature and tne universe differently from 
Western speakers. A still different dissection is made by various croups of 
/uT.=ricdn Indians, Africains and the speakers of other lanpuages. vr.iorf and his 
analysis also put to rest the mythology about "superior" and '"inferior" languages 
and tninkin?. For example, he noted tt^^t anonr-. the Hopi, events always include 
spaca and time," since neither is found alone in the Hopi world view. Tnere- 
fore, his lanwane ret-? alone- adequately without tenses for its verb, and permits 
the Hopi to think, habitually in terms of "space-time." -iTaorf goes on to indicate 
that to properly understand Einstein's relativity theory, a Westerner .must abandon 
nls spoken tongue and take to the languaee of calculus. ^wever, a Hopi has a sort 
of calculus built into him. >'horf indicates that Hopi is a better language for 
scientific •investipation thnn are the European languages. 

:^elativelv few lanruaees of the cultures have attained to modern Civili- 
zations and promised to overspread the globe and cause the -extinction of 
hundreds of diyerse exotic linguistic species, but it is idle to pretend 
that they represent. any superiority of type. On the contrary , it tak«o 
but little real scientific study of pre-litarate languages, especially' 
those of America, to snow how nuch more precise and finely elaborated 
the system of relationships in many such tongues than is" ours. By com- 
parison with many Anerican lanc;uages, the formal systenatization of 
ideas in Englisn, 'Iprpnan, French or Italian seems poor and jejune. Wiy, 
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for instance, do vo not, likf- t.\c Hopi, use a different way of express- 
inr the relation of ciiannel of sen.intion (seein?) to result in conscious- 
ness, as between 'I dce that it is red,' and 'T sne C'uit it is new.\ l.'e 
fuse the tyjo viLtc different ty^es of rolationsaips into a vanae sort of 
connection expressed bv 'th^.t/ whereas, the dopt indicates that the first 
case presents t lo ^en'^ation 'red* and in the second, 'seeinc*' presents 
unsoccified cvi<lenrc fronj which is dravn the inference of newness,. • 
-Joes the (?or>i lanruaf?e shov; here a hipner plane of thinkin?, a more 
rational analvsir, of sitiiations, than our Unrlisu, of cour e it does, 
in this field and in various otaers, Kn'-lish compared to Hopi is like a 
bludreon cf^r^arcd to a rapier . '^c even aave to t:iin.< and bo^ele over 
the ''.fiestion ''or uonc tine or aave it explained to us before ve can see 
^ tiie difference in the '.relntir»n3 ilps ex;Drc3sed hv 't.iat* in the above 
examples; '-icreao, the Koni discriminates his relationships with effort- 
'^less case,' for cne forms of .li.s s^eeca .lave accusto^ec^ nim to doinc so. 
^ CViorf, 105o, n. 85) 

. ' * 

Whorf ::oes on to sav t.at rnn / /vnerican Indian and African lanc^uane*: abound in finely 
i^rouc^ht, ^cautifullv lorical discrininationr. aboMt causation, action, result, dvnamic 

enerpetlc lualitv, directnc^ss ^of experience, etc., ail'natters of the functions 
of thinicinr, indeed tae luintcssence of t:^ rational. Accordins to \Jhorf, in t-iis 
respectj MopL far out-distances the Luronenn laneuar,es. U'iiorf takes issue with 
such words as '*prc-literatc.*' He indicates t lat, far from bein^:; sub-ratlona] , 
"pre-literate*J or "prinitivc** communities may snow human minds functionina^ on a 
higher dtjd *more complex plane of rationality taan: amonc tne so-called civilized man, 
\:rnorf indicates that we do not. know that civilization is s/non^/mous with rationality. 

Stewart Chase v;rote tne foreword to **hor f ' s. book. In t.iat foreword he pre- 
sented an excellent set of principles whic!i aave 'immediate practioal relevance' for 
assessments whicli depend uoon tiie.use of lanr*uarc: 

1. Tnere is* no one metapnysical pool of universal human thought. 

2. Tne speakers of different lap^uanes see the cosmos differently, 
evaluate it differantlv^ sometimes not by rucn, sometimes widely, 

-3. Tninkint* is relative to the 'lanf>ua;Te learned. Tnere are no primi- 
tive .^lanruarcs . - , 

A. Keseitrch is needed to discover tne world-view of many unexplored 
languaces, some now in danrer of extinction, 

5. Somewnere alonp the line, it ^-nav be nossible to develop a real 

international lanruare. .Some day all peoples will use langujaf.e at 
cap^^itv, and tnink ruch straiphter than v^e do now. 

C,/norf, 1956 , . ^ ^ 

Much jpore Cc*. ^ said re«*ardinc» the principles o't sociolinguistics wnich have 
developed to a hiph decree since the tire of nenjaniin V.iorf. Such writers as 
Ror.er Shuy, Rudv Troike, )rlando Taylor (1975), Harrison (V)72)^ Andrews a97A), 
Birdvhistle (1970) ,:Schef len (197A), Gotfman (1969), risner (197A), Farh (1*973),. 
flail (19S9), etc. have helred us to understand how lanruare works. It is the 
heijrht of professional follv to proceed in the develbpnent and use of tests of 
"intelligence,** which depend upon langucffte , vvitnout an appraciation of messap.es 
of linwists. This is must know information, not simply nice to kna^?. 

Once t;e understand that coenitive and be.iavioral stvles are reflected in the 
lanruape which is snoken by^ tne child, and by the professional as ^ell, vjq can 



hcstin to use that In^omatlon in order to 3tructure assessnent processes. One of 
the reasons that we liave been so nacV.card in tae Inited States In understandinr 
lov lanruat^e works, i*? t.nt the tradition<3l approacncs to linruistic study have 
bcen'^larrely from the perroective o*" tne "itonistic-objectivc'* style user. 
Vyr:otsky (1962) pichcJ wv thi.s trend \*cars aro beween 1924 and 1938, 

Tlie atomistic and functional modes of analysis prevalent during tiie 
\-^3t decade treated o^vcnlc processes in isolation, 'methods of 
research were developed and pcrifectad with a vie'* to studying sena-. 
rate functions, waile t'leir interdependence and tneir orr^anization 
in the structure of consciousness as a waole rcnalned outside the 
field of invcstiracion. (p. 1) 

Vycotskv felt that it was- nos'^ible to trace the idea of identitv of tnou«iht and 
speech ^ron the speculation? of the psvcnolonical linguists of lis time, tnat 
"tiioucrat is speech minu.3 t.ie souni/' to the taeories of irodern ^'jnerican psvchol- 
ocistJ and rcf lexolorisf; w.^o came cO consider tnout^iit as a refle^c inhibited in 
its motor part. . Vyrotsky 3aw that in all these tiieories, tho question of the 
relati onship bef^Mcn thoupiit and speech lo^t its meaninr. If they were one and 
the same tliin*:, no relations:iip Setwcen tiiem could arise. Vyrotsky took a criLi= 
cal swipe at the metiiod of analvsis vliicii was adopted by rost linguistic investi- 
gators. The methods wiiich VyRotsky criticized were congruent to the one tiiat we 
have called aton^is tic-ob jecftive. 

" Tlie first net tod analyzes conplex psycliolor.ical Wiioles into elements » 
It may be c^onparod to the chemical analvsis of water into hydrogen and 
oxyf;en, neit^;er of vhich possesses the properties of the waole and each 
of whicii possesses oroperties not present in the wiiole. The student 
applying theie metaods in looklnc for the explanation of some property 
of water — wfiv it extioruishes fire, for example — would find to his 
surprise that wdro^en burns and oxy::en sustains fire. Piesc discover- 
^ ^ iei will not help !um much in solving the problen. Psycliology uir.ds 

up in the sane kind of dead-end \*hen it analyzes verbal thoughts 
into its components, rhou^,ht and word, and* studied taem in isolation 
from c^ch other . In the'course of analysis,, tne original properties 
of verbal thought have disappeared, nothinp, is left to tiie investigator 
but to searcii out the mechahical interaction of the two elements in the 
^ hope of recon>? tructin^ , in a purely speculative ^'ay, the vanished 
properties of the whole , (n. 3) [Italics mine] , ^ 

Vycotsky preferred an alternative to that apnroaca. He thounh.t that Jhe riglit 
course to follow, was to use a method of analysis waich ae called "analysis into 
units/* By unit he meant a product of analysis, wnich unlike elements, retain 
the basic properties o^ the whole and which cannot oe further divided without 
losing them. Not the chemical composition of water, but its molecules and their 
behavior are the key to the understanding of the properties of water. Tne true 
unit of bioloEfical analvsis rould be t!ic livin'* cell, since it possesses the basic 
^properties of the livinc ^orra'nisn. VMien it comes to verbal tnoupr.t, Vy5otsky 
believes that the unit of analys^is should he "word >noaninp." Tne importance of 
Vy^otsky's approach is that like 'Tiiorf, he recognized the complexities of the 
communications process , and that it could not yield to the kind of atonilstic 
analysis that would permit tjhe development of tae kinds of assumptions which 
underlie contemporary standardized tests of inr.ellir,ence. Tae implicit assump- 
tions are that world-views mav be ignored, unique experiential pools may be 
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Ignored, n»vl nh^it njf*nnlj- »m »..v1 r In V\<^ trier, unconnected to an* cultural 

sott'Jno* It Is 'nard to • licvc in-.* ap/onc )o miwierstcod rac nr Lp.ci.^J.os of iln- 

ruij;tlcs^ 3ociolin;<uistics in particular coud lold sncn i pojitton, ^ 

« * 

*^Ms •^rlr.'*.'; u"; to t u^o of'lnnrua^c in contcnporarv tjs'=;c,';s'^icnt processes. 
A closo oxanjinatinn p'* t i-^ (ntclllrcncc tc^thic novcnent will reveal t \at vlitu.iliy/ 
all the .^^lollrtgulstlc mr^inlit; .lave :>een overlootced. Ore of t.ie consequences of 
such an unoonhlst Icated l^oic at t'.c asses^nent pr9ce3s is that rany children \;ho 
actually ha\fe riieii abilitv arc ni s."jsscr»sGd and are labelled as iiivinr. low anility, 
Butj an even nore 'Startli'if consc: lence to nauv educators, is t'.ie fact seldom .X:on- 
!5ide*-ed, that is, that children ♦^no are measured a^ aavinc iiich "aptitude" r)r ^ 
"intellit»ence" frequent Iv .i.ive aclil^ved t'.iat .ratinr only because they resemble the 
Qulture of the person win askt^d rhe questions and tney frequently ha^e less 
ability taan has been indicated, lliey are "false positives," Por example, Cohen 
(ID72) lias de'^cribedrthe ;itu»ition as follo;:s: . ' o 

' ..■ • ■ • ■ . 

T'llldren of educated famHies all too often use words to conceal their y 
ignorance, because thev aave learned that words please theij parents, 
and the desire to olease comes to outT;ei«;n tiie desire to know, or they 
vill use vords ro conceal t'neir feelings, since some -psirents make it 
clear that stron? early childhood feelinc is not appropriate in a aouse- 
*nold of controlled adults, or they will ask questions, sometimes the 
same ones, over and over, not as an honest search for information but 
ars a means of ont^acrinr' an adult whose eenerosity in responding to a 
child is likclv to occur in t'.ie. GO'^nitive areas, (p. 58) 

* One of the '.avs to keep from 'nakinjr errors in assessment is to ^ply the 
understanding of behavioral style to tne' area of language, .lany investigators have 
noted such relationship';, "ithout lookln'^ too han!, one can find the same values 
and elements reflected in lanf'uare st/les that aave oeen oescriocd earlier in ^ 
religion and music. 'Picrn. stvles are reflections of basic polar personality stvles, 
and the intermediate stvlc; '/aicn vere discussed earlier, tor example, ' the ^dominAnt 
atomistic-objective stvle reflected in lan^niot^e in America calls for an approach *to 
lanfjuase vhi,ch emphasizes the Jperraanent," ^eaninr of words , J'conformitv" in vocabu- 
lary, "conformitv" in 1 Ln-^ui^Mc structurip, "narrovinp t.ic focus" in lanr.uaee to^ 
exclu'ie "para-linruistic" features, "standardizing" the lanruace, and vicuinn 
lanpuar.e as "absrftict" anl "disconnected" from a particul.-ir cultuml context. Tne 
evidence' that these assumrrtions are v;orKinq is found in the hiph and Rrowinj; 
commitment anonr public schools and .lirher education for "literacv requirements." 
Discussions about the "literacy requirements" usually carry t.ia assumption, not" 
only that thore is a staniard lanriuare of convenience, but that there is a 
"standard" lanruare, meaninr 'a viperior lannuatrc, to v.iich all citizens must con- 
form, '-^cn a student' doc- not demonstrate n familiarity \:itA the "standard lan- 
s^a^re^" the nrevailin^ a.isunrtlon aVout tho student is not tiiat the student na's 
"anotjic lanf>uape and experience" but t.iat the st'ident is "unintelligent." One 
is reminded .lere of the narrp..'ed perceotu.il ran^« of. t.ie obscssive-aompulsive and 
the ob^essive-coT^pulsiv.^ * inabilitv to feel confortahie vitn novel (Experience. 
"Literacv tests" then arr» ffequentlv usoi tools hv assessors ^lo express a par^t^cu*- 
lar behavioral st'*lc, Ir can be 3lio\T5 l-ere t.irouf'.i lanruaee, that^ i^ the in^tent • 
is to discover "in telll'^.^r.c^" and not comunicatlve confomit tie assessor will 
be compelled to expani t rj- approach to Include usin? an>y experience w.iich any 
student has l For example, "illiams (l'^73) na-y spoken of tne discrepancy oetween" 
.evidence for interii;:ercc in scNool and evic^ence for Intel li'^e^noe expressed throuf»ii 
the child's normal experience, * 
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Rlack p^ircnts and teac^ters havo Ion'; noted and expressed bcx/lldermcnt * 
over the striking difference in fluency beD^een ccliolastic and non- 
scholastic verbal behavior in Rlack children • Tnis difference can 
he accounted for bv tnc fjtudents* free choice of lanpU3)re once removed 
from the ridi'»itv o^ the classroom, Tnis freedom assumes the form of 
ethnotropism .;idelv u3cd in Rlack culture* ^ 

1. Getten* over ^ike a *"at rat in a cheese factory, 
. N That ain't nothing, nan, ice it!. . 

. ^ . Hieher than nine kites on a breezy day, * 

At Han that dude was reallv strokinn. 

Just as cool as she wanted to be, > 
I don't know, what pane yoli on, 
^, You on the vronr channel, tune in! 
. 8, Jim, he vas makine it and makin? it, 
9, I'm J^onna hut your hip boots on*, 

10, Lay out till vou .^et wired up, 

11, Layiijp on the cut, till I'm hip,"* 

12, Freeze that sliit and^^j^ace, , 

•letaphor is the most imaginative ;and' creative device of language, 
tetaphor is the supreme ethnotrooh. ll shows a capacity for a 
developed sense of the beautv and 'cthnotropisr/ of language. 
Metaphor is a hinh level of abstract symbolization\ of logical 
analogy, describinf: whatever its neanina symbolizes,. the 
essential ambiruity of metaphor is usually resolved by contextual 
clues, conver?>ent concepts, and knowledge and expectations of the 
members of the culture. In conventional standard u3age,'*one is^ 
tau(;ht to avoid unambiguous r..etaphors» for they obscure literal 
meaninr* (t^. -S?) 

Tiie Black child v;ho is at home with the metaphors presented above, but who has no 
opportunity to use hi<; or her understandiCPe of tnose metapnors in order to express 
his "intellir.ence," is not "deprived" but is being deprived by someone of an oppor- 
tunity to dem-.nstrate inteilirence vhta* exists. The further example of a part' of 
, ^ the rich experience of ^ome A fro- American youngsters follows, Dr, Ernie Smith 

(V/illiams', 1Q75) cives a poirmant, detailed description of his cominf! of a^e "in 
the streets," 

Walter N,, a fellov? vho I consider to be a top-notch player and a man^ 
first taupht me the nimpinr f>ame. School Boy, which vas Walter's moniker 
or nick-name in the fast life,^ taunht me all of tae psych alinguis tics of 
survival within and outside the street culture. He especially emphasized 
t'^e necessity of ny developinj^ an ability to linguistically code switch 
in 'oroper' .Knrlish. Unlike stuff playincr and slum hastlin, which are 
. ' hustles which require a proficient and skillful use bf linjruistic, parc- 

linruistic, and semantic clues conveying an i;;norant personality, sweet 
T'outhin', rapDin\ and especially mackTn' , required a complete reversal 
in roles. School V.ny not only tanrht me the nuances of the fast life, he 
persistantl- urred that T -ur-.ue, P.nd scronriy influenced ny havinr con- 
tinued to complet.ion, a post-secondary education, (n. 81) 
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At one point In » r '; v'ocit-Krnie** ST.Uh'3 lii'q .le ;a3 r^^rardecl by the '5chool 
3taf^ "ntentall" rctarHe-.l," ^'e couJd onlv aave neeii rer:arded '^.o bv a psycholo- 
gist or otacr assessor jac »iaJ a lirited^ner'sonal experiGntial, pool and, therefore, 
failed to understand enou-ii of Dr. Smith's experience as a real vorld experience. 
A 3kill6d psycholocist or other assessor ^'ould know nou to let Ernie use his own 
experience as a- vehicle ta pnrmit revelation of his cornitive skills, 

Sidran (1971) has said that one can easily understand 'w-ny vfaite or Western 
^Historians have tended to rninimize or omit the study of '^orality," since they are 
'V;riters** by cultural tradition, a tradition which places no value whatever on the 
absence of ^'literacy," and as such, they nave little, if anv experience of the 
otaUty, Also, 5^idran clearlv perceives, as did Benjamin ^'aorf many years ajio, the 
'fact that lancuaee and vorld->view are intimately tied tcypether, and that vorld- 
view and lantmape reflect the way individuals structure and participate in their 
world. For example, in the Afro-Anerican \7orld viex:, Sidran' (1971) indicates that 
the Afro-Anerican oral man stores infomriation throueh physical assimilation. 

He becomes the information, this process has similarities* to physical 
intercourse on a ,very^^ general level, ^/aereas, Wejstern "communication 
theory based on the .notion that 'speech contaias much that is redundant 
to intelligence and tiicrefore, wasteful of intelligence,' Tjiakinn: it 
^ , possible for' cybernetics to reduce communication tb^ digital yes/no 

' systems, Black communication maintains the integrity of the individual 
and his 'personal* voice in the context of- Rrouj[)" activity , thus the 
notion that voice tones are sunerfluo.us to communication is absurd, 
.within the framti^ork of oral culture, Tnis^ truth can be applied to 
instrumental music as well, whereas Western musicians were recof:iiized 
for their ability to conform to and master, traditional techniques, 
Black musicians are hiphly rerarded for their ability to invent personal 
techniques and to project personal sounds , the personal technique bein^ 
a means whereby the Derspn^l sounds are accomplished, (pp, 9-34) 

'Aat we have here nhen is not onlv a different vocab'tilary and a different 
j^r-xmmatical structure, v:nen ve look at t\co different cultures, but a different 
exp^erlence of reality itself, trequently it is difficult; if not imnr^ssible, 
to translate the experience from one world-view or behavioral style Jio another, 
* jLxnerience.-5 can easily oe overlooked hv an assessor who Knows only one world- 
view wniie observinr, person uho participates in another wor ld-vi.e&.^ For example, 
Ken Johnson at the l^niv^rsitv of California at Bcjkeley ooints 5ut that it fs 
impossible to "sicnifv" in standard Kncrlisn, Sl^nify'i^nc*: is, a par t of the Afro- 
American oral experience ^ lich t<ake3 on it^ meaninr witnin a aarticular iinpuistic 
s?ncial context, !.ven i*" tl^ Afro-/\ner i can spoV.cer is oi-dialectical, sir.nifyin?^ 
can only occur in the Afro-Arerican dialect. Further, no one who is not steeped 
in the Afro-American tradition can sirnify? .^nile it r.ay be true that signifying 
in not valued in a school settin^:, and ^4-; not provide the student the opportunity 
to qaln 'school credit, ''if>p>fvin{» lias to he of interest to any honest psychologist 
or asse'ssor, if the nhjoctive is to deterr>ine the student^ s "ability" to function 
cot^ltlvelv- or^ at a hi^h intellectual plane , 

Thei ^ are- miinv uni-ae aspects to the y'^fro-ivmcricdn Linguistic experience. 
Thcsxt/diitintt a'Spoct^ -^mt he utilizeci in anv assessment of "intelli'^ence." Tor 
examnle, in the /f ro-?Sncr lean lins-uistlc expcriance, spcakiriC ir, more "social" and 
stfess ^i-ndividual,'* lliat is to sav, '* interaction" is expected in communication. 




even at the level forral L>neecli rakinr* layers (^-'il liams, 1975) notes that, 
in Black nrationn, t!io closer the person is to the Afro-Anicrican core experience 
the more likely tlierc -.Mil he the expectation, of the "call and response" socio- 
linguistic interaction ♦ The .'^fro-American soeaker expects: to aear "back-talk/* 
words of encourarement > or r.irfialn of acreement, sucn as ".Inen/* Tnis is an elab-* 
orated linguistic code. la^'ers says that the non-Black .speaker would verv likely 
feel interrupted hv sue i a response, should that speaker be unlikely enoui»n to 
receive it in the first place. Tlie Afro-American spea^ier, on the other hand, 
would be encouraeed and reluvenated bv it. In'addition to the expectation for 
greater audience participation in the speakinr encounter, anot^g Afro-American 
speakers hiph val^ue i". placed on the use of creativity In voc^ahular/ and communica 
tion. Particular word '^.eaninrs do not have to maintain taemselves over time, in 
fact, to be "hip"' is to be orcciselv the opposite, to he nqvel. For example, 

Kvcn the adieclive funky \'hich once meant, to many Kertroes, merely a 
stink (usuall*' associated wit!i sex) was used to certify Afro-American 
.music as meani'nr^ul (tne vord became fasnionable and is now almost 
, useless). Ih^ , social implication then was that here was the old stereo- 
type of a distinctive "Neero snell," a stereotypy to vrhich White-^^merica 
subscribed, which could be turned aeainst l-'hite America. This smell now 
real or not, vas nade a valuable characteristic of "Nep.ro-ness" by the 
fifties, and for many "lerroes (and ir.iites) was t:ie only strength left/ 
to American culture. (Jones, lO'SI, pp. 219-220) / 

/ 

Some of this creativity' van tied to a simple enjoyment of the use of lanpuaqe. In 
other ways Plack creativity in speech comes as a consequence of oppression. The 
use of indirection, obliquity, inference, and illusion is related to the need to 
he calcul'atinn and conscious in social exposure * tor example, 

I 

When Blacks came into contact with '^hites tney often found it useful to 
' maintain a *]ov profile.* Metaphor provides a convenient cover when 
thev wished to do so-talkinr in riddles, as it were. For examp.le, t^hen 
metaphors arc used hv ^-^ites to promote negative values about Blacks, 
Blacks turn the metaphors bark on the users by assigninpr taem tne same 
negative values. At t\\e sane time they assign to taemselves the , {Posi- 
tive values in the metapiior; thus, metaphor serves well he ^function of 
' deliberate an>-ieuity for BlacVs. ^'hen Kliites make mistakes in pronunci^a 
tion. Blacks sav clumsy lips , on the other haiid,. Blacks may say clumsy 
lips and mean hy th^at a man who Is 'really rappine.* Similarly, fuzzy 
mind or chi^l(l-Ii^>e mind may mean either a muddled tainker, or a Weep 
mind' tiiinker. I'he subtlety of this way of thinkin-? typifies Black 
Talk. (Turner; 19^^9, p. 89) 

Takinr i^tc account the use of lan^uare as indicated in the discussion above, 
it becomes quite v.^oa< t\\nt tv- scoarate value systems are operating. It also 
snould be apparent tiat . is usele.is, iN>t^ intent is to discover the ability 
of a person to function and to aprlv his or ner intellicence to an environment, 
to insist that ttie h-i''c lan'^ua^e and indorsation pool for t"aat dejnonstration cpme 
from a totally alien onvironrert. Ihcre ir^ ahsolutcT' not'-'inr in tae current 
nracticc o^ standardize! testinc: ^or inrelllrence wnich fives evidence that anv 
of our information ab^at ot/le, especially as expressed tnrour.i lanruajtc, is 
either understood or a rlied. "^uite naturally, any rood ousiness person ^;no con- 
templates what is imnliei bv an acceptance of the principle oein^ discussed here,' 
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would reco(;nize inunediately the cost involved in taking such knowled|?e into 
account* Quite clear Iv, the nass produced standardized test is cheap. On the 
other hand, we have seen that the mass produced standardized test can function 
only by doine violence^ to the truth, when in fact, the expression of intelligence 
In human beittgs takes place through their own learned language and culture . This 
condition^ demands multiple bases for assessment. 

Additional Areas for the Expression of Style 

V/e^have utilized only three examples of areas where information regarding the 
expression of behavioral style can be found: religion, music, and language. The 
number of area^ which could be examined is unlimited. For example, there are clear 
distinctions ;ln the approach to humor by the atomistic-objective style user as con- 
trasted with/ the synthetic-personal style user. In the first case, frequently the 
humor in a joke is in the play on words . Stand-up comedians with "one-liners" are 
the best examples of atomistic-objective style humor. The anecdote is abrupt . It 
is di9conyiet:ted from- any particular context . The joke can be delivered easily in 
a variety of contexts, and, therefore, can be considered something of a "standard- 
ized" version. On the other hand, among Afro-American humor, frequently the jokes 
told wc/uld be considered even funny by many Euro- Americans. For example, instead 
of th;e use of "puns" or "one-liners," very often the Afro-American joke is deliv- 
ered'as an involved description of a social situation, and frequently uses mater- 
ial/in the context where the Joke is told . Tne people who are listening frequently 
will be the subject of attention. The person who is delivering the joke may 
simply spin a long and detailed description of some misfortune. In the old barber 
/^hop routime, a joke may be told once, and then several more times within a few 
/moments. Each time it is told there may be a different emphasis, milking from the 
joke all possible nuances. The participation of the audience is expected ♦ New 
endings to the ioke niay be provided. Soaeone, the initial joke teller or anyona, 
m<^y actually build on the joke to the ooint where, a new joke is created. In such 
cases the humor is in the created situation rather than carried strictly in the 
meaninys of words . Tne tctal situation is funny rather thai> the "logic" or the 
"illogic" of the ^connections amonp words . Tliese differences are so* real that it 
would almost: take a blind, and deaf person to be unable to recognize the distinc- 
t;Loa between Euro-American and Afro-American Iiumor as is the case with any other 
are., human experience. Yet a "universal" question on the Stanford Binet has 
been a question about "absurdities." For example, "Bill Jones' feet are so big 
that he has to put his pants on over his head." The style user who likes to 
listen to word play has an advantage here. The real absurdity is that psycho- 
metricians or test makers cannot detect the culture specific nature of this 
question. \ 

It has been important to take this time with detailed illustrations of 
expression of cognitive style in a variety of areas, primarily because of the 
implicit assumption among those who place hij^h value on standardized test results 
that there is no need to considet stylistic variations among users. Having 
developed these points in a general fashion, it is now possible to progress to the 
research on the development of an approach to an alternative to an IQ test for 
identifying gifted minority students . 
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CHAPTER VI 

' 71 

The "l-yho*' and the "0"; Contextually Situated Vehicles 
for the /yssessment of Pupil Potential 

Revision of Pre^-Screenlng Checklist and Procedures for Administration " 

A complete description of the Identification process which has been used to 
select students for the nifted Program In the San Francisco Unified School District 
is Included in the Appendix. It can be noted here that the utilization of 
Paul Torrance's items in the checklist for creativity was a significant step for- 
ward for the San Francisco Unified School District. When this device was adopted, 
it signaled recognition that a broad tanyte of behaviors must be considered in any 
identification program, and that Information not normally included on standard 
assessment procedures must be considered as well, Paul lorrance has done pioneer 
work in the assessment of intelligence based upon actual observations of children > 
It became clear to him very early that traditional definitions of intelligence 
were unnaturally llmitlnz. As a result, he found it both more realistic and practl-^ 
cal to speak of "creativity" than to think of high level mental ^;-aCtionlng as an 
expanded definition of "intelligence." The checklist which summarizes character- 
istics that Paul Torrance has identified and has associated with "creative behavior, 
is sho\m in the Appendix. This checklist is fine as far as it goes. However, 
Paul Torrance has failed to make tha next fundamental refinement which observations 
of human behavior would dictate. That refinement is ..to deal with the matter of 
style. Essentially the implicit assumption in the, use of the Torrance checklist 
is similar to the assumption in the use of standardized tests, that being that 
one "^lorm" can be used in thinking of all children. Tnere is little or nothing? 
in ^ul Torrance's formulations to account for cultural and stylistic variations 
in any systematic way. In a sense, to move from traditional standardized variables 
to those characteristics which Paul Torrance has Identified, represents an embry- 
onic move to come to terms with or to face the matter of style. Torrance does 
this throut>h an arp.ument over the definition of^ "intelligence." Vith him, it is 
as if the onlv problem in assessment of Intelligence is that the ranee of behav- 
iors which constitute the "norm" of cognitive functioning is not broad enough to 
encompass some of the be'iavlors yhich students in a standard culture exhibit. 
Any in-depth study of t.ie cultural roots and expressions of specific groups will 
Illustrate clearlv, as has beejv shown in preceding chapters that a person's 
experience is situated in a cultural milieu which exists with its own integrity, 
and that this may or may not overlap the cultural milieu of others. 

Our revision of the existing pre-screenlng check list and the revision of 
procedures for administration is desired to Integrate what we know about the 
origin^ and expression of behavioral style and the difficulty which an observer 
*will have seeing stylistic differences in behavior. The following Important 
points describe the revised basic check list; 

The revised, check list is noti to be used as a complete assessment for 
the identification of "gifted" children. It is to be considered only 
as a rough screening device which seems to identify talented students 
who are missed by traditional assessment practices, 
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No attempt has been made here to specify the chnracter of the remainder 
of the assessment process for the Id entf cation o£ gifted children, nor 
has there been any attempt here to specify procedures or principles 
related to the articulation of this assessment procedure with later final 
assessment procedures. 

Trie revised check list contains items which have been designed to be more 
characteristic of the ;'synthetic-pe nal'' style. Several of the items 
are quite similar tc those on Torrance's check list for creativity. 
However, it should be pointed out tlaat the use of this particular check 
list requires a more global conceptualization of "pre-screening" than 
was the case with the Torrance checklist. To be specific, not only are 
the specific items Important^ it is also important who does the rating 
using the items . 

It can be not6d by looking at the Paul Torrance creativity check list 
(San Francisco Unified School District, Append ix M ) items six, seven, 
eight, nine, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, sixteen, seventeen, nineteen, 
and twenty-two either directly or indirectly appear tb overlap those on 
the %TIO" and the "a" However, additional items from our research 
have been added. Both the overlapping items and the new items aVe - 
believed to be items v;fiich are weighted in favor of the synthetic- 
personal^style user. For example, item number four on the "WHO" and 
the "(^" "has a quick cemper," seemed to be related to "impulsivity ," 
"e3jpl03iveness," and/.or "expressiveness," as discussed by Shapiro, 
Cohen, Hilliard, Weems, and others. Similarily, item number eleven,' 
"is very impatient," seemed to be a common characteristic cited by those 
who described styles similar to the synthetic-personal. Item number ' 
seventeen^ "can make quick decisions," and item number eighteen, "is 
good at guessing," are both items which have been antithetical to the 
"obsessive-compulsive." or "analytic" style users. For example, Shapiro 
indicates tha,t the obsessive-compulsive has great difficulty making 
decisions because of the psychological need to be certain. They prefer 
not to guess. Another clear example of the stylistic fit of the items ^ 
in thn IJHO/O is item number twenty-one, 'seems to know how other people 
feel." Repeatedly, investij^ators seem to associate "empathy" with a 
personal focus or vrith styles that resemble the synthetic-personal 
stvle. 

Once again It is important^ to^ememher^ that- tt is not only the It^ms 
but the judgement of a pupil's behavior using the Items as a way t~ 
structure observations and recollections taat counts . Tnerefore, it 
was felt that the opportunity to identify more synthetic-personal 
style users^ was greatly enhancea, both by changing the character of the 
items, and by enlarginfr the numbei and kinds of child behaviors which * 
were to be observed. 

Tne checklist fias been revised so as to depend upon several assessments 
of the same child from different points of view. A single teacher may 
or may not have enough information about a given child to be able to 
rate wHat that child actuallv does. Furthermore, a single teacher has 
his or her own behavioral st^le which will condition how the behavior 
of a child is perceived.. ^Tnerefore, multi-views of a single child 
must be garnered. 
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5 The check list as now administered provides an opportunity to minimize 
Potential misperceptions in cross-style assessments by a single observer 
r^nJludirpeer assessment, self assessment, and parental assessment. 
The more sophisticated extension of this principle would be to include 
Se ratings of other individuals, particularly those who had extensive 
information about the experiences of the student being rated. -j . 

6 The check list calls for observations on "thematic" behaviors with the 
specific content cited or used being free to vary. Tlae assessmen uses 
tSe chad's experience in a variety of sett ings but vith a special oppor- 
tunity- to include behavior in natural settings. These behaviors most 
nkely. are to be observed by parents and peers. Tl^e more sophisticated 
iiteislon of this principle would include the ^,^^^0'"^ ' 
in addition to those in -he same classroom, and other adults ^ho are 
fliliar with the experience of a jjiven child. Fo^ example, on the item 
••J^ very funny sometimes," what we expect is the observer's impression 

.of the Lhavior of the observee, without spelling out specific jokes or 
'even joking behavior as an index of fun.ilness. The intent here is to 
determine 'if. eves of the observer, the ^^J'^'^-^^^PP"". ° 

funny, not if the person who develops a standardized test thinks a par 
SirVe in a test would characterize a student as oeing funny. 

7.' The check list can be applied in any setting where thejraters are 

fa^liar wilh the ratee. The most sophisticateu use of the f"k llsc, 

- - tSeJorer^ould call for the raters to indicate the level 0 fami iar- 
ity they felt with the ratee. Furtner research would have to be con- 

• dieted In order to determine the weightinj^s of items or to determine how 
to take into account the rater's degree of familiarity with the subject 
in some systematic way. 

Tn aeneral it is important to keep in mind that the list is not an "i»-tru- 
•• ^n the seise that sLe investigators seem.to accept traditional standardized 
te«t« 1 Z'p'h a n instrument to "structure observations or re collections 

fi^ eived ^0^ but wnich does uti , I^ z^^re^^ 

human behavior the state of^e ^ ^^^^ sophistication and demonstrated 

fSjjtinrtS ^ observed, .^h.n ^-^--^f 

encea which ^MiH and analyzes f hnse meanmrs i^order to make _a_deter 
mination abmit ability and stylt . 

How the Ct^e ck List Uas Developed 

- The items or. the "VJHO" and the "0" check list were developed based, upon an 
in dej^h reviL of the literature on the assessment of intelligence, cognitive 
ind beiavroJafstyle, culture, and world-view. In addition to tais "view in 
depth interviews leA conducted with "experts": °f ^ ^^.^rite 
olLl'fs social workers, linguists and others who have had on f^oing, intensive 
l';;':''' /.r!:hildren i^'tbei? daily practice, primarily Af ro-i».erican children 
Experts were also selected according to tiaeif ability to articulate their observa- 
Sns about their clinical practice. We would have preferred to -re broad- 
ranein. and have more structured in depth involvement witn 

of expert clinicians, utilizing structured observations to corroborate their 
ainUal assessLnts! However, the' limitations of the scope of this investigation 
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precluded such an arproacn. In interviews, cae clinical experts were advised 
tnat we were interested in tho development of alternative procedures for the 
identification of pifted minority children. Specific inquiries were focused to 
elicit from these experts tlieir articulation of how gifted behavior was expressed, 
utilizinp as much anecdotal materia] as possible. Expert opinion on the condi- 
tions under 'which accurate observations could be made were also sought. 

In addition to the ar)ove,'key project staff were selected based upon their ^ 
own broad ranj;e of experiences in workinr with children at a variety of level^. 
The project staff were used to assist the principal investigator to analyze 
literature and interview material in order to identify characteristics to be inves 
tip'ated. 

Finally, a small proup of consultants were interviewed and apprppriate liter- 
ature reviewed in order to refine the theoretical framework on behavioral style 
and assessment procedures. The data which were synthesized from interviews and 
literature, as well as from our own observations, were then examined to determine 
their fit with the hypothesized catej>ories of '*atomistic-ob jective" and "synthetic 
personal.*^ For example, Dr. Buford Gibson, child psychiatrist, provided vivid 
anecdotal information about the behavior of A.ro-American children whcrwere 
referred to his clinic for treatment, pr. Gibson noted that many of the Black 
children who were referred to him as "learnihTc problems" and later proved to have 
high at?ility,'^of ten were characteriz*ed as havinjr a "macure playfulness": "They 
would have a joke for me every time tiiey came to the clinic"; "They would build 
humorous situations ou- of mutual experiences that we had in the interview";* 
"They sometimes hide their talents"; "Tiiey Vno.; taey are gifted and uill tell you 
if you rsl; th'em"; "It is necer:sary to .)ave a rapport before information will be 
revealed"* "Tiie inquirer n\ust be perceived <y; t^ie student as 'smart* cnouri/ to 
understand in order for tvz 'student or nifted child to xeveal ir^.portant informa- 
tion." .Ir. Rudy Smith, Erector of the Crinis Clinic at Mount Zion Hospital, 
emphasized that the internretation of behavior as p.ifted must include the evalua- 
tion of taat behavior as "appropiriate" to a given situation. "Ir. Snith'.added an 
additional dimension which was also hiphlirrhted by Dr. Orlando Taylor, a linguist., 
they both spoke' of "code switching" which we later saw as "bi-stylistic" behavior, 
or what Ramierez and Castaneda have called "bi-cognitive development." Tnat is 
to say; the truly gifted child is able to function under a variety of conditsions, 
including bainr able to function with people who have more than one style and who 
can, themselves, function in more * than one style. This is an important considera- 
tion in the definition of pifted behavior, in that many "children now labelled as 
giff:ed are really nothing more than hichly practiced "nono-s*"ylis tic" people and, 
consequently, may, be'^^ presumed to be inappropriately assessed as "gifted." 

Once the behavioral indicators of style were identified, tihe indicators were 
extracted which seemed to he congruent with the synthetic-personal style, and, 
therefore, with many- of the "missing" gifted students. 

IIow Has the Check List /administered ? 

1* The check list was first administered in the usual way, that is, the 
teacher was asked to identify students wno might be gifted and then 
was asked to fill out the "0." See Appendix J. 
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Pilot Process for Check List Development 



Three third grade arid three sixth grade classes were selected in the 
Sa^ Francisco Unified School District during the middle of the second semester 
of 1976 • The following procredures for the administration of the check list were 
as follows: *^ 

1. The teachers were asked to identify children in their classes whoiif they 
thought might be j?ifted, and for further evaluation,. They were -then 
instructed to fill out the ''0" form of the new check list on those 
students* 

2. , Following the completion of that task, teachers were then asked to think 
*of the entire class and to fill out the "WHO" form. Teachers were advised 

that a student might be named more than one time or that on a given ftem 
it would be possible that only one would be named, 

3. The "0" forms were passed out to students in the class and each student 
' was asked to check those items which the student fell were descriptive 

of himself or hersp.lf, . - ' 

4. Following that, the students were then asked to think of the entire class 
and to name the individuals in the class who seemeid to fit the descrip- 
tion on the "WHO" form. Students were advised that any student could be 
named more than one time, or that there joight be items for which the 
student would have no nominee, Stuaents were not told that their ratings 
were associated in any way with selection for a gifted program, 

5. Parents were surveyed by mail to d,etermine if they would. permit their 
children to be invo'lved in the study and also if they would be willing 
to fill out the "0" form on their own child. Parents were advised that , 
the information would be used. in order to assist school personnel in 
identifying children for the fsifted proP:ram. Only one parent, either 
parent, for a given child, was asked to respond. 

In view of the fact that not all parents responded to the questionnaire, it 
was decided to pive primary weight to peer r. .tings as a basis for identifying 
students to be assessed further. The ten students with the highest peer ratings 
were then selected and evaluated by the District'- normal processes which are 
described in Appendix N. Based upon that description, three children were identi- 
fied as gifted* 

llie check list was factor analyze^. Since there were too few teachers to 
provide a meaningful factor analysis, three sets of responses to the instrument 
were factored: The child's self ratings, the child's peer ratings, and the 
parent's ratings. See Tables I through V and also Appendixes A through I, 
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TABLE I 



9 



"iclor uoadini'.' 



Jte-n I'.'unber 



5 



.7 



10 



11 



.7« 
.7b 
,17 
.63 
.51 
.'•5 

.7b 
.78 
.b2 

.80 
.'•8 

.7U 
.&2 

.72 
.68 

,63 
.53 

.ns 

.•»3 

.Gf) 
.6b 
.51 
.48 
.U6 

.uu 

.7.1* 
.52 
.'»7 

.76 
.511 

.80 
-.U5 

.56 
.52 
.Ul 



t.'e.T.enbers 1 lot a:jout T.V, 
. CV:n alwa>''j ''irid sonethinr to do 

.;eaiiv knows uhf.t tiiev want to do 
roaliv/ ii.iru to con 

Cin talk I'ore- tnan one w,iy 
.C.in nake "uick docision*? 

In pood at i'Uiissinr. 

Has a qui-cK tenrer 
Is very i^natient" 

Is always oottinr excited aoput new thinjrs 

Can talk to "'rown-uns easilv 
Has lots of different ideas 
C^n nake oviick decisions 

<* 

Is reallv funnv sometimes 

nets alone vjell with all different kinds of 

Can really carice . 

.(nov/s tne v/orJs ta^ots of sonfs 

Always ask-? t!i2 Dr-'->t nuest5.on«: '° 
Alwayr- triet nsw stvles of clothes - 
'^eems to know what I am thinkinr; 
Does lots of differjasnt kinds o'' things 

Can --et children to do thinr^ 

Knows now to put people do-./n real fast 

Is rood at "oolin", r^eople » 

Jan p,et f^rowu-virs to do things 

Can tell .scne of the biq^est , litis 

Is reallv riin 

Can make up "pod stories 

Cm make stories really interesting, 

v.'an P,ec r.ro'.ni-uns to do thinp.s 

Is always br,-;r rinr^ about di*"ferent thin.£:s 
Is ;^ood at paKinc un thinp.s 

.Seens to kno/; ;iow oeopla feel 
Seems to notice evorythinr 

Is too nosev 

Likes to i:se diff'^r^nt or new v/ords 
Is t'ood at "uessintT 



peoul? 



(31) 
(3u) 

(21) ALERT 

(25) 

(28) - 

(17) 

(18) 

CO 

(11) ENERGY 
(1) 

(13) 

( 7) CONFIDENCE 
a7) 

(2) 
(IF.) 



(12) EXPRESSIVE 
(15) 

(20) 

( q) EXPERIMENTATION 

(30) 

(19) . 

(23) 
(32) . 

( 3) S OCIAL CONTROL 

(2U) 

( B) 

(26) , 

( 6) . 

( 5) VERBAL (CREATIVITY 
(24) 

(27) ATTENTION sISlKING 
(lU) 

(21) 

(22) SYMPATHY 
(33) 

(10) RISK 
(18) 
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77 



.1' ictor I 



Factor 3 



fasctor 



Krictor b 



Factor 7 



Factor n 
"actor ') 
'rector 10 

"actor il 
'actor 12 



.:r '-itlnf ; 
* 10 tor iioadin- 



• 7') 

• :>i 

• 77 

• '»3 

• '*2 

• 71 

• 67 

• Sb 

• 7b 

• G'J 

• '13 

• 73 

• b3 

• b? 

• :)7 
ol 

• U7 

• 79 

• 57 

• 07 

• ^7 

• r>B 

• G3 

• 7-J 
.7b 



in i '-tor**-'', r'^all^' intore-^t 5rif» 

i:i tnlk more tlj^i o.ie wt^* 
;ot'^ lion- .''j11 w'th all df^^fercnt kinds of 
*"'in :i'ai:e -nnc' J^jcv-iom ' > 

c-^n ril.V'^^'G ' i:ir! ^oncth>n<- to c\o 

"oo*! It ^ool *.nr '*>cor)l3 
i'.lO'/'; !;OM t*^ -^ut '^oople 'lo^'n 
""^.n tell scrj oi tf.e o.^^-o-.t lies 
Ic rdall^' ^'\xixv^ '^cr^et ine') 



Ci.i --it c:j''l'!ren to do thin-r 
.:-m talk to -rown-up-; easil'' 



f*" alv/'iys lt-'i 'f »n«' ai;out di^^erent thinf^s 
I'; too nose-' 

Ciii teii SO' t.iQ iji^.-^erJt lies 

iCnown the -/or^^ to lot? of ^,onr'\ 
'J^n reall-' ',\r.ce 

'Mwav3 trio-^ nev -stvles of clotnes 

=<fcnen:)ers a lot al)Out T»V. rro-rams 

f7ood ai^out nal'inr: ur^^tnlnc^^^ like frair.es 

iiikes to m'-'-^ 'i^fc;r^erit or ":cw vords 

lot«^ o*- ^iMerent idea? 
'>oes lr^t^ of ii^fcrent Kinds or thinrs 
Car. tci^ to "ro^-m-ur^s eas ilv 

r*^ rtiallv ^un.T' sonet imes 
C^n realiv iance 

r-; fTood at rijf^soin-^ 

'^oem?; to Vrxo'j '/hat 1 ar. th^nkinf^ 

I?^ very innatient 

rceally known v/nat rn^^v want to do 

In alvays r^ttinr excited about new things 

Seems to knoi; now ojher oeonle Feel 

:*eems to notice evcrvthin<: 



Tt'*m J4un'><~:r 
C'o) 

( 5) 

{ rO 
r-.eonie '( lU) 

. (in 

' (3u) 



EXPERIMENTATION 



( 3) 
(32) 
( ^) 
( 2) 

(23) 
( u) 
(13) 

(27) 
(33) 
( R) 

(15) 
(26) 
(1?) 
( ^) 

(31) 
(I'O 

(n) 
( ;) 

(11) 
(13) 

( 2) 
(i?) 

(in) 
(30) 

(11) 
(29) 
( 1) 

(21) 

(2?) 



DECEPTION 



SOCIAL CONTROL 



SELF PROJECTION 



SOCIAL AW/iRENESS 



CREATIVE 



EXPLORATION 



EXTROVERT ION 

EMPATHY 

SELF DIRECTED 

SYMPATHY 
AWARENESS 
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TABLE III 



rt- 



.7j 
. 7:1 
.7.! 
.71 
,7) 
.7) 
.->< 
.0< 
.'.7 

•.».s 
.a 



.KM 

. •»'■) 
.73 
.UU 
.U3 

.«»') 

.7? 
.'1" 

.73 
.73 
.CO. 
.'t ) 

. 7 •.. 

."0 
.'t ) 



:.ik(.r. to r.o. cli'^forent oi' nov; wordr. 
'■\n tciil to •rcn;n-u'>s 2<ri)l' 
t<(ie;n3 to .'lot ic'>_ -av-irvtiiiiir 
•..un c.et c..iJ.-:rcn to do tf.irirr> 
i-as lotT of di*<"erent Ideas , 

, fOO'. -It "MP^'^illi" 

"'ets ^lo;v v;„ll with ^.11 di^'forcnt kin^ls o- 
' Iw^v; nr:; -1 t:ic i'C.t .luar.tiorn 
toour; t I'j ".'orH.t^ to Int"^ of ;;oiifr> 
vjHin rn.-.e- Tjic!' d'icisions 
!*«?or«; to no".7 iiov ot'i-3'^ • oo'ile '"sel 
.joe-^ lot" o: di-Tersnt kin-is t;iinr<5 
i<e-iliv krrov.-! -./hat t'ie- war.t to do 
{■=1:1 fTlW'H""5 ".oncitain" to 

Chii mKr^ siori;;~ reall" ^int«.'r-vst iii^* 
Is i"oo:; Ti. '-.-jKinc uv tiiinr'; 
' Ir. alwrivs -c-ttin-' excited aoout nev/ thint-s 
Oaii ia-ir-.t •.!') <-oo.l r.torie'! ^ » 

r s n i n 

Kenenl)firs -t IoI about T.v"^ 
Is reallv '-.^rd to cor. 
Ca.T'talr, -ovi tuah one. wsv , 
M'j -T ^uic!' ter-^er 

re'jilv ' 'jnn" ';onet '.re-j 
Can ''3t r-ro-./!i-u;'-- to <:o tliiiirs 

Alw^v;, xrio:-, «<=-; stvle-; clothes 

Ip -ilvf-;. . ct.ttiiif; excited ahrjut nev thinf/ 
.'>MO.V5 t!ie vord<; t'o lots 0'' ~,on^r, 
X^iTifer.ber.'? ( iol' about i."'. -^roTan-; 
Ca;i alwa-'-. ""ind soneti: in-.-, to do 
Is hjn » 

Is too no-^C" 

Caa tall •icto 01' trie oi-re^x lie:; 
Is rood at '^odiin'' "co^le 

Iz verv Jr-'itiont 

Mas a ouic< ter-i^r 

sJs al-.-;a''^ I'r-^.'.r'in" 

Can i*et rrov.Ti -u-^t to, (io tninr.s 



'■eer.s to jht.' -('nt I ar t iink in" 
Can r-ot ^rovn-u""> to do t.u'n^c 
-an talr- r-orn tlian one v;a" 
'>eGm to 'r DO'-* MOV/ other nt:or>lg '^eel 
C.r,rt ra^e u- -oo ' storing 



"no.';-, sio-i t-"! '-ijt -^"^ionlo -..o'v-n 

1:4 rc-ali" .nr<: to con 

Ca.i r .iKe '.toi'lri-. rcali ■• intST'?'^ t ir..- 



(11) 
(1?) 

f ?3) 
( 7) 
(1^) 

(ir) 

(IS) 
(17) 
(?1) 
(10 

(?n 
(r.'i) 
( ■•)) 
<1'0 

( 1) 
( -) 
(?o 

CD 
(?■.".) 

(2Q) 
( "") 
( ;) 

(24) 

( 

(1?) 
( L) 
(l.-)) 
(31) 
(3<.) 
( ) 

( 0 

( '^>) 

(11) 

( ") 

(27) 
(?'») 

(3^) 
(2'0 
(2°) 
(21) 
( O 



SOCIAL 



DESIilABILm 



SOCIAL 



EXPRESSION 



INTRUSION 



ENERGY 



EMPATHY 
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(3;) ■ 

(^r^^, ASSERTIVE 

\ 
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TABLE' IV 
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Total Ratings or, Students Receivln(^ a Peer Rating of 10 or Less 
(Note: A zero iu the parentis coluirui indicates that no parent rating was obtained) 

student Self Peer Teacher Teacher Parent 

(Whole Class) (."'omination) • (Whole Class) (Own Child) 

1. l6. 10. 

2. • lY. 10. 

3. 13- *■ 10. 
t«. 23. ' 9. 

5. 9. 

6. I'l. 9. 

7. i. 9- 
. -8. . i.7. 8. 

9. " 32. 8. 

10. Ik. 8. 

11. l6. 7. 

12. 23. • 7. 

13. - h. 7. 
lU. 15. . 7. 

15. • • 15. 7. 

16. 27. - 6. 

17. 2h. 5. 

18. 21. ' >. 

19. 35. 5. 

20. 7. 5. 

21. 16. 5. 
' 22. 13. h. 

?3. 3. L 

2k. ' : 22. 3. 

25. • Ik. 3. 

26. * 10. i. 

27. . 9. 3- 

28. .A 10.' 2. 

29. ■ .13. 2. 
3Q. ' 0. 



0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


1. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


3- 


0. 


0 . 


10. 


0 , 


i. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0, ^ 


1. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 






0. 


0. 


0. 




0. 


1. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


6. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


21. 


0. 


0. ^ 


, . 25. 




0. * 


0. 


yj. 


U. 


0)1 


0. 


0. 


■ 0. 


0. • . 


6. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


9. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


. 0. 


17. 


0. 


0. 


' 0., 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


11. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 
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Totai Ratiii^^:^ <.ti Gtudents Receivin^^ a Peer Ratiff^^ of 30 or iMore . 
(Note^ A zero in the ] trcnt^s column indicates that -no parent rating was obtained) 



Student 



1?-. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

: 9. 

10. 

. 11. 

la. 

13. 
L»«. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. ■ 

20. 

21. 

22^ 

23. 

2U. 

26. " 

28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 

33^ 

35. 
36.. 
37. 
38. 

39,. 
ko. 
hi. 
k2. 

'*3. 
Uk. ' 

k6. 

t»9. 
51. 
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• Jo. 

, 21. 

jy. 

15. 
i5. 

i». 

J7. 
17. 
11. 
23. 
16. 
16. 
13. 
13. 
27.- 
20. 

j8.- 
17. 
19. 
8. 
20. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
18. 
17. 

,19. 

0. 
. 20. 

l6., 

15. 

11 . 

21^. 

5. 
27. 
' 21. 
11. 
28. 

2b. 
6. 
27. 
11.' 
27. . 
21. 

25. 
23. 
18." 
16. 
13. 
9- 



■ Pter 
(Wliule Class) 

72, 
71. 
o2. . 
01. 
60.. 

57. 
53- 

50. • 

uy: 
'*5C ■ 
U2. 
' M2. 
k2. 
k2. 
ill. 
ill. 
1 iiO. 

39. 
38. 
38. 

35. ". 
37. 
37. 
^36. 

I: 

3(^- 
35.. 

3l- 

3i 
. 35. 

3i 
' 33. 
, 32 . 

321. 

•-31. / 

3i:- ■ 
30. ■ 

30. 

30. 

30. 

30. • 

30. 



Teacher 
(Nomi.'iaLion) 



• 0. 

' 0. ■ 

0. 
18. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 
'32. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

J. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. • 

0. 

■ 0. 
0. 

■ 0. 
0. 
0", 
0. 

19..- 
18. 

0; 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
6. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. . 
0. 
22. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0; 
0. 



• Teacher 
(vaiole 'Class) 



Paronty 
(Own* Child) 
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2. 


0. 


1.' 


0. 


'1. - 


11. 


13. 


0. 


7. 


2o. 


J . 
1. 




3' 


rj 0. 


5. 


25. 


•8. ► 




U. 


[ 23. 


6. 
0.. 


11. 

i" a 0. 


0. 


■ ■ * -■ . 2 . 


1. 


0. 


i-" 


0. 

0. 




0. 


• 2; 


0. 


18. 


6.' 


0 

8. 


0. 


19. 


0. 


0. 


3. 


0. 


10. 


22. 


0. 


7. 


2. 


' 17. 


10. V . 


0. 




0. 


•0. , 


' . 0. 


2. 




0. 


23. 


0; 


0.^ 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


2. 


0. 


2. . 


20. 


2. 


0. 


1. 


0. 


• 1. 


21. 


3. 


23. 


1. • 


0. 


0. 


ii». 


1. 


0. 


0. 


0. 


12. 


0. 


I. 


0. 


k. 


19. 


0. 


13. 


2. 


25. 


3. 


11. 
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It should ^be noted in the precedin'; tables that all factor loadinRs less 
than Jil have been excludod from the summary, althougn the loadings do appear in, 
the Appendix, It should also be noted that the ^ctor "loadings after the rotation 
tend to be respectably hizh. labile we h^ve ho test rc-t^3t reliability for the 
Infjtrumcnt, bo.th the htch factor loadinno and expert Judgement by staff and consul- 
tants of the internal consistency and face validity of the factors seem to indicate 
that .the factors identified are .substantive, 'To the extent that reliability does 
exist or can be acccp'tcd, it is in teres tinr? to note that one of our major points 
is supported. That i'" that the "instrument" is- really not the check list but the 
observer. For example, vhen takinr, an ihteroal view, eleven factors emerge in our 
sample (self-ratinqs) ^ However, ^with the same instrument when taking a view of 
peers, twelve factors emerne, but significantly, twelve different factor.s with some 
overlappinr, Finallv, vlien parents used the same instrument, only si^: factors 
emerged, and once attain, the six factdrs ate different from either the eleven or 
the twelve. Tais sSems to suj^g'est a hypothesis that the check list serves a 
slightly different function depending upon x^ho is looking , ard what is being looked 
at! ' " t . . 

Results Suggested .Issues ^ c ^ 

This study has been larcely exploratory. It would be presumptuous indeed to 
suegest, on the basis of the pilot of tl is instrument, that "results" in any final 
sense have been obt^iined. It would be more appropriate .to say that strong evidence 
suj^gestinp basic questions to be investigated has been discovered^ Tlie results, 
therefore, seem to be that the following hypotheses are highly worthy of further 
investigation: ' . 

1, Factor analyses %eem to show that the "instrument" is the person doine the 
observat*' >n, - 

2, There ma be a relationship betx^'esft the nrade level of the student and t)[ie 
average . jore obtained on t!ie instrument, 

\ ■ 

3, There may ba relationships betveen ethnic group membi^rship and the Scores 
obtained, over-all, .on the check-list, 

A, There may be sienificant geographical differences » .esults when this 
check list is used, 

5, Teachers dia not nominate any child as gifted whose peers rated him or 
her at ten or lower. 

No child with ten or lower peer scores got more than one teacher rating 
on the "1^10," Therefore, teachers' judgments on the low end of the scale 
seem to coincide with those of a student's peers, 

6, Tnere may be a, high relationship between the teacher's rating and a child's 
self-ratine, 

7, There may be a low relationship between the teacher's rating anrl the 
peers' rating. 
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8. The very hiphest peer ratings seem to be of students who are "overlooked' 
hy teachers, '^eachers may tend to overlook the most gifted synthetic- 
personal students. 

9. Tliere ijiav be a moderate positive relationship between the parent's 
ratine of the child and the child's self ratinj?. 

.Conclusions and Recomnendatlons 

Tne following tentative conclusions seem to be warranted from our investiga- 
tion:"*^ " ^ " " , - 

1, The use of the "M'Ol' and the "0/' employing* tae procedures which have b 
described, will Identify previously overlooked students, wao, with the 
regular post-3crceninp procedure, be identified as "gifted." 

2. A'nonr the students so identified x:ill be previousljr excluded minorities. 

^ 3. Some of the students so identified will be previously excluded VJhite 
students'. ^ « 

4. No sinftle pre-scre'eninrr ratinn of a student will Ije sufficient to insure 

that larrte efpups of talented students are not overlooked. 

/ 

, 5. Hiis total as.sGssment approach is ciore valid than previously utilized 
assessment procedures for any cultural <;roup. However, in view of the 
fact that the "\niO"' and the '"O" check list have been designed deliber- 
ately to emphasize synthetic-personal stylistic characteristics, and 
in view of the fact that such characteristics are thought to be associ- 
ated v;ith particular ethnic, economic or cultural groups, it is 
necessarv that other investipations be carried out with other ethnic 
groups in order to determine if the stylistic variations which have 
been identified are sufficient to account for the ranpe of behavior in 
a given cultural group, or if further explications of stylistic behavior 
ara required. 

6. One thinr* that becomes abundantly clear is that while it may be possible 
to identifv oreviously excluded o*. overlooked students who have hich 
"ability," "talent," "aptitude," or "intelligence," such identification 
would be virtuallv useless if thd instructional program of the school 
remains tailored so that only a narrow atomistic-objective style is 
reflected in the school program. Style in behavior is real. No partic- 
ular style is better or worse than another. The schools ^have an obliga- 
tion as a service Institution for the public to provide an appropriate 
education for every child. Tlierefore, it would seem imperative that 
existing school curricula be examined from the point of view of the 
various behavioral styles that exist, that the training of assessment 
personnel reflects what is known about style, and that extensive train- 
ing of teachers is required to utilize data x;hich cpmes from an examina- 
tion of the interaction of behavioral styles in educational settings. 
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Further Studv 



:iuch further studv I3 needed! Tiie surface barely has been scratched in this 
vital area. It seems clear from' recent activity in the area of standardized test 
. development and recent criticisms of standardized tests, that the public x^ill 
demand much ereater sophistication, equity, reality, and accountability in all 
^assessment procedures* From what we have learned, that process can be aided by 
• further study oTF the following: 

1. Vurther in-depth study of behavioral style as manifested in school 
settings is required > ' , ^ 

2» Furtncr in-depth study of the potential for cross-cultural assessment of 

student beha^£ior which takes into account the impact of the assessor as 

• a style user as well as the impact of student style In educational activ- 
ities is required. 

3* Further Investi^^ation 13 needed to determine the impact on students* 

ratings of their awareness ^of the purposes for the ratinrs that they 

make of themselves and other .students. 

4» An in-depth study of the "second level of asfeesnment," after students 
^ have been identified by a ^check list such as the '^v^lO** or the/'O," is 

required. For example, what is knovm about behavioral style must be 
reflecicd'^'in the use of existing sitandardized tests. 

5. The curriculum for students must be examined systematically to determine 
the extent to w;iich one style may be favored over anather. Otherwise^ 
there is no Point in identifying the rant;e of stylistic behavior among 
students. _ ^""^^^ 

6*' Piiere is a need to investigate the relationship between the behavioral 
styles ;of out-of-school minority students and those who remain in school* 

* Tliere is a stron? possibility that many drop-outs and many students who 
are suspended or excelled for "beliavior problems'* may be so situated 
because of the school's failure to accommodate to basic stylistic differ- 
ences « 

?♦ ' Tnere is a need for extensive investij^ation of the interaction between 
assessor style and piipil style in assessment setting. 

lliere is a need to investigate the relationship of style and learning 
for specific content areas. For example, both analytic-objective and 
synthetic-personal style users can learn mathematics. Both can also 
learn art, however, both approach these subjects in different ways. 
More precision is required in order to understand how this happens. 

9. Tnere is a need for an in-denth investigation of the impact that the 
assessor's de'^ree of knowledge about or familiarity with a given child 
has on the accuracy of the assessment of that child's -^'intelligence.^* 

; * 10. There is a need for a large scale study, with sufficient sample size to 

I ^ determine the impact of ethnic and sex differences on assessor judpe- 

mcnts and^i^student ♦behavior^ 
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Stimmary 

Our invest l.ffatyons have shown, that far fror* belnp a simple and easy pifocess,^ 
the assessment of student •'ability" Is a ninthly complex process which required 
hiRhly prepared observers t Tne assessment oroccsses must be built by a multi- 
disciplinary "^rnuprof assessors who haye a demonstfrnted cross-cultural sophistica- 
tion* The assessment process must account for stylistic differences amonr observ- 
ers* The assessment process must account for stylistic differences amon? children* 
• Tne as^sessment process must utilize a variety of levels of information and must 
. utilize inforraatilon from many sources external to the classroom, as wcfll as includ- 
ini; behavior in /the cl.issroom* Finallv, the assessment process tiJlist utilize informa- 
tion^ abouF" thenchiI3'"over time, ~ 

T\e conclusion seems clear* Traditional approaches to the assessment of 
••intelligence'? have proceeded as if the dynamic behaviors which we have described 

_dp_npjt^xistj We„ f eel ^lal tjie cyidence I compeUinp that these dvnamics do 
exist and that to proceed in Ignorances of the?n is equivalent to ignoring the wind 
on a rifle ran^e, the weather, and movement of heavenly bodies qn a missile rant^e, 

Jor temper atute, heart heat, and pulse rate in a physical examination. A sophis.ti- 
cated assessment model -requires that every conceivable influential variable be 
accounted f6r to the extent that it is possible to" do so* Our approach is far from 
complete. jvJe do not kno^7 every thins? about children from these data. But we do know 
that there /is" much more of vital importance to know* 

/ ' * » 

Therefore, traditiona^l assessment can proceed only by doinp violence to chxl^^ , 

cdren if the minimal data which comes from unsophisticated IQ tests i> presented as 
complete,/ and is rerarded as "scientific*" 

/ 

Cautlons/;and Interpretation 

Ttas criticallv important that tho.sc v?ho voiild use the information present^ed 
here bejfavTare of the follovinr polnt3: 

ij \le do not regard stvle as in any way equivalent to 10 or "Intelligence*" 
f Ve simply regard style as the vehicle throa?>h '.mica intellif^ence is 
/ expressed * ^ ^ 

^'C do not po.^it the notion of style is an excuse to explain why some 
children do not learn some subjects. In fact, \tq believe that there is 
.evidence to indicate" that any content may be learned by ani' style user, 
Tig question i.5 sinplv one of hov a eiven style uner will approach the 
I task and vrhather the approach th-it a j>ivcn style user ases is compatible 
Trith that of the teacher or the institutiqn vHtch provides ^instruction* 

3* Finally, it ii our opinion that the evidence indicates that style is * 

However, there is no intent -here to take sides in any debate over whether 
style should" or should not exist* Tnat would be a separate discussion 
and would be resolved in terms of the aims of, society and education*. 

Tlte acceptance of the notion of style in benavior v/ould, of necessity, affect 
asatssment- practice, educational priorities, teachint^ strategies, and counselin«> 
activity* Tliese areas must ta^e Into account the individual and group differences 
ampnc students* Tne simple industrial model may be perfect for industry* However, 
for schools, it is a disaster, "Standardized assessment" as traditionally concpivdl 



O will do violence to the human spirit. QQ 

VERIC " ' • 
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MULTIPLE TALENT SCORES OF 26 SECOND GRADE STUDENTS 
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f^om Beverly Lloyd's project ror a master's degree t 
^'^"^'l^y^^' H^-ld Hodgklnson, Director, National Institute of Education, Washington, D^c! 
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CHAPTER VII ' ^(^ 

The r^ifted'^ Clitld and the School '^Implications of B<£aavioral Style 



Some time ar,o th? Mew York School for the Pcrforminit Art.s^pabllsitted itr; 
artist's criteria. Ihose criteria v;ere ^s follows: ^ 

1. The work ^hows a fresh viewpoint or insight. 

2".~The technique sh6;^"T:nai\^HualITy~ai^ ' " " 

3. Persistence is shc^n in solvincr problems in detail or broad pattern. 

/ 

A. The work is not imitative but shows a fresh sensitivity to possibilities. 

5. The work shows mpre tffan patient practice and conformity to a. given model. 

6. There is some sirn^. of protest against custom. • / 

/ 

7. The work would have been done without external motivation. / 

/ 

8. TJie artist has the capacity for self-criticism, self-evaluation, and 
subsequent independent improvement. j 

*flien these criteria are juxtaposed to existing standardized measures o"f ; ''intelli- 
gence" it becomes clear almost immediately that many of the aspects of "gifted 
behavior" as seen bv the Meu York School for the Performing i\rts are not only 
measured in exls-tinp standardized tests but frequently appear to, be antithetical 
to those thines which are betnsr measured (eohenf-1971) . For example, on existing^ 
standardized tests of in the intellectual potential of a student to do work XN^hich 
is hot "imitative" and work which shows "a fre^a sensitivity" to possibilities is 
not measured at all, nor tran it be by those means. Clearly, sucir^n assessment 
cannot be made with preconceived questions and preconceived answers^ The pity here 
is that vhen eiven these criteria, most public school teachers, Lithe principal 
author's experience, would choose them as their eoals. Yet, thecriterla for the 
selection of students to participate in their courses for ''the gifted more frequently 
tend to be the antithetical criteria represented in standardized JQ tests. For 
example, the research o*' Beverly Lloyd (See Table VI) saowcd a low correlation 
between academic prader; and other important variables. 

It is also well to note that the school, in eeneral, tends to provide for 
only one of the nan^' sflcs for learning, for example, on Page 41, the two lists 
lof school characteristicr, may be contrasted. In one case, characteristics are pre- 
sented which seem to describe the dominant pattern of scliool activity. 
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An examination of that li'-t yf.ll indicate that it is mos.t cdnrment Kit^ the 
atoTni3tic-obiective stvlcy An 'examination of" the second list vill indicate that^ 
it is most congruent vit r the synthetic-personal style, ^'nat seem to %ave happened 
in nanv canes, in the .occratiop of our schoolni with the exception of a fer.^ alter- 
natives is that the school*; have fallen into a pattern of emphasizing the atomistic- 
objective style in the curriculum, TJxerefore, it satisfies one style of behavior - 
amonft s.tudents, to the damage and detriment pf thousands of others. 

We have concluded that the j^lTted child is not uni-dimensional, as^seems to be 
suj».cested by traditional approaches to the assessment of fiftedness. It would 
appear from this that thousands of children apparently labeled as ;»ifted, are 
simp Iv^ conformists or rrltb, our view,, the gifted child is poly-^dimensional, 
can intdc^rate the ol?pirsljit":r polarities of style within himself ^ and can perform 
appropriatelv in terms of the requirements of a variety of educational and social 
situations • / * / ' - 

Tlie Ruidancd material supplied by one sucn group cautions that teachers 
tend to erri in* Identifying rifted children because they over-estimate 
the intelli?,ence o'^glib, docile, attractive children, confuse confor- 
mity with eiftedness, fail to take into itciounr the child's background 
and mistaice a child who has beep coached, pushed" and pressured by his 
p^J^ents,for a child vjho is naturally creative and mentally alert, Tliey ^ 
also caution that some pupils wiio have potentiar ability maj^have ^f^ailed 
to develop it fdt such ^^reasons as cettin-g off to a- poor staft An the 
early prades due to absences, frequent chances in residence > or 
boring books; concealinr. ability- to avoid being called a "braln^^ or an 
"eRg head'^; various, kinds of cultural, physical or social deprivation, 
, ' (Torrance, 1965, 2A) 

Gallwey (197A) a tennis professional, has written a snort book. The Inner 
Game of Tennis which contains some of the best educational philosophy andj^peda-- 
goj?y which has been written, even^ thoiieh the book was writt;en about the teaching 
of jtenniir,,.^ Specif icali>'^ it "cives excellent examples of the integration o'f^polar ^ 
stylistic dispositions a<?, a mora, ef'fective way to learn, and act, Gallwey suj^gested 
a basic approach to testijig; . / ' , , 

" I am bei:l?nnihc to learn what atX pros and Rood students of tennis must 
^ learnj'^that images- are better than* words, showing better than telling^ 
Jtoo much" instruction worse' than none, andvthat conscious training often 
produces neeative^ results, (o, 19) ^ ^ . 

Gallwey describes in detail,?, the dancers and_dys.f unction of a "hjrper-coenitive" \^ 
focus on teachincand^learninjst; . • ^ \ 

^ y . ^ I s " 1 

Clearly, to play unconsciously does not mean t^^,play wlthtfut conscious- 
ness.-— That woul.d be quite difficult! In ^ fact,*';. someone playin5? "out of 
his mind" is more aware of the ball, the court, and when necessary, his 
opponent 1^ that he is not aware of giving hitnself a lot of instructions,^ 
thinkinc ^bout hov; to hit the ball-, hoty to correct past mistakes, qr how-^ 
to repeat what he just did. He is conscious, but not t^iinkirig, not over- 

trying . A* plavef in this state knows wnere he wants the ball to go*, but"^ 

he doesn't have -to *^tfy hard" tq^send it there. It just seems';^ to happen ' 
> and often with more accuracy than he could have noped-for. The player. 



^ seems to be enmeshed in a; f lov of actlon^whlcli requires his energy, ^ 

yet results in rtreater power and accuracy, T*ie *'hac stre;i^" usually 
continues until he starts thinking about it and tries to maintain it; 
-nnd so, as ii'i nttenpts to cvcrcisc control, he. lo:;c.';\it. 

> 

To tejvt tUii tiicqr^; Is a liinole matter If you don't n|nd a little 
txnd^rimndr?d -•a.'ncr.Tnonsaln, V\c next tine your opnonon^ iJ havin? *3 
"hot ^treah/' Timnlv ask hini as you 3v/ltcii courts, "Say Gcorf>e, vuat 
are you doln'* no differently tiiat^n naKinr your f orenarid. 30 . j'ood today?" 
' If he taken niic bait— -and ninety-five percent .rill~anj oepins to think 
.ahout-Uov ne T./inrs, tellinc you \\af lie*5 reallyr*^(*^'£lLnr tne ball out in 
^ront, kecpin? '.lis wrist 'firm and follcn/in^j Jjcvjrouea better, uis streak 

SvlilLjLnyariaMy end, he vill l o s e his tin ifi*^ and, fluidity as iie will try_ 

to renettt vmat lie has lust told^ySu !ve* ^fas doinj^ so veil, (pi 20) 

One cannot help but reflect UDon the current nania about explicating in. .great 
detail all of the "objectives" that apnear to constitute the teaching orl learning: 
^processes. Do all tnc small pieces .a^d. uo to a x^aole? Tnat must ,be^(Jebkted. 

Ernie Smith, (1077), nmc a professor at the University of California^, Irvine, 
and who had once been labeled a verbal cripple by his teachers in elementkry school 
later was able to write about his experiences in developing "bi-stylistic'| language 
facility • ^ ^ 

" Dr. Buford Clbson, of* '^I'acific Psychotherapy Associates and Mr, Kudyi Smith, 
Directrar of this Mount 7ion Hospital Crisis Clinic in' San Francisco, both e^ipha- 
size th^ "appropriate" use of behavior as the key element in identifying gifted 
behavior ♦ Dr, Orlando Taylor, linmist vrlth the Center for the Study of Applied 
'Linpuistics, similarly emphasizes the "code switching:" and "appropriateness;- 
criteria. Significantly, the key criteria>> whicu are identified oy skilled ' 
observers of human behavior, can receive no score on existing standardized tests 
of ^^intellif.ence !" /s if 'jtnat problem isn* t 'bad^cnourh, frequ en tly/pif ted behav - 
ior is rejected in the r;chool sattin^ t This was alluded to irTari earlier chapter 
on cross-cultural assessment principles. Sometimes taa very behavior waich iden- 
tifies the student as gifted gets him or her into grave difficulty. | 

Ilustf Gifted Childrea be Separated into Special Classes ? ; 
I ^\ . \' . - . 

It is almost a truism among educators that alllchildren should be responded 
^to in terms of their 9\^rn special needs and capabilities. "Gifted" children should 
rbe^no* exception to this rule. The traditional response to the discovery of 
f',gifted" children has been to* establish separate courses into which all gifted 
children are placed* '^e wisn to take no issue here or\to take sides on the main 
question ^at this time. However, in Hght of our findings abowt "jifted" behayior, 
certain basic questions must be asked. In the first place", the primary criterion 
for se.lectior\" into the gifted program is that a student score in the top two per- 
cent on the, standardized test of intelligence* Standardized tests of intelligence 
differ widely Consiequently , it cannot be assured that the same measured dimen- 
sions wo^ld-» be respons:ible fdr a child*s placement as we move from one test to 
al;iother. ,_^]^rther, most tests measure very. few behavioral functions. Consequently, 
once a group of "gifted" children is identified, there is no assurance whatsoever 
that^the curriculum offered will be designed for the use on the abilities which 
have been tapped. Further, as our investigations indicate,! there is both a very 
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Item Analysis of Results Compiled from 'Baccelli Study 

- 1971 - 72 
S^h Francisco Unified ischool District 
"Mentally Gifted Minor Prescreening Checklist 
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Is an avid readier 

\ 

Has received ati award in science, art, 
literature. 1 



1 ^ ' 

3. Has avid interest in ^science or literature, 
4* Very alert, rapid answers. 

5. Is outstanding ih math. ' / 

° ' 1 • ■ *' ■ 

6, H^s a wide rangejof interests. 
Is very secure en^otionally. 
Is venturesome, anxious to do new things. 
Tends to dominate Ipeers or situations. 



Readily makes moneV on various projects 
or activities — is kn entrepreneur. 



7 
8 
9 
10 



11. Individualistic— -likes to work by self.^ 

1 

12. /Is sensitive to feelings of others — 
/ of to situations. 

7 • 

13»v.Has confidence in self. 

14. Needs little outside control- 
disciplines self. 
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' 15» Adept at visual art expression 

16, Resoutcefui — can solve problems by 
ingenious inethods 

1?, Creative in thoughts, new ideas, seeing 
associations, innovations^ etc, 
(not artistically) 

18, Body or facial gestures very expressive. 

^19. Impatient — quick to anger or anxious 
to complete a task« 

20. Great desire to excel even to the 
point of cheating, 

21. Colorful* verbal cxpressiotis* 

22. Tells very imaginative stories. 

23. Frequently interrupts others when they 
atfi talking^ 

24. Frank in appraisal of adults. 

25. Has mature sense of humor (puns, 
associations, etc.) 

* r 

26. Is inquisitive. 

27 • Takes a close look at things 

* 

28. Is eager to tell others about 
discoveries. 
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29 • Can show relationships among apparently 
unrelated ideas* , 



30» Shews excitement in voire about 
discoveries* 



J 



31. Ha.s a tendency to lose awareness of ItCme. 



Note: 1, Six out of teu itei?s which are! associated with a decision 
to label^a child as gifted, are items where -•the Afro- 
American child is rated as low. • 

I V 

2. Three out of si^c of the ' items Iwhich were not associated 
•with a decision to label the child as gifted, were items 
where Afro-American children li^ere high, compared to other 
l^fhite -gifted. VJhile these three items. are considered by 
Paul Torrance to be evidence /of gifted "creative" behavior^ 
they appear to be Judged by teachers as negative behaviors 
when exhibited by Afro-Araerican chil4ren. 

/ 

Only on two out of seven it^ms on which Chinese pupils 
were rated highest, were those items associated with the 
decision to label the child^'as gifted. 

Spanish surnamed children ^ere rated highest on three items. 
Two of^ the three may 8ugge3t negative valueo. \ 

Other White children seemed to be named, most dften and seemed 
also to be described by t^e most "socially desirable" items. 
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4. 
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wide range of untapped ability which should be assessed and which is important* 
'to the school and there is also the key point that gifted behavi^or mus^ include 
the harmonizing of the dispositions which each individual possesses, -that is to • 
say /'affective" and "cognitive" .appear as a whole. The attempt to separate 
cognitive out of context may well not yield gifted behavior at all, but simply 
conforming behavi^. Tliis wojiild explain, the frequently discovered lew correlation 
between tests of intelligence and tests of creativity. (See Table VII ptresentcd 
earlier) ' ' * ' \> 

Because of tiiis^ corifxisiori; the question arises as to whether an appropriate 
educational experience can te provided for a "gifted" child in a regular class- 
room setting. Clearly such a suggestion is threatening ton many people who work 
in programs for the gifted, for it seems that the support for the program •is depen- 
dent upon the'allocation of categorical aid. T.iat is, a child must be identified 
:b7 some means a^ gifted in order for external suppor^t to be received. This't 'how- 
ever, is a political r/ther- than a pedagogical problem . Ihe pedagogical questions 
are: l^hat are 'the^'-serv ices to be provided to "gifted" children? Are gifted* 
children "gifted" all the time? In every subject? and so forth. 

It would seem that it is possible to respond to the multiple talents which 
students display and to define new roles' for "teachers" of the gifted. It seems 
clear that there are a variety of supporting roles for wnich a gifted specialist . 
might-^play in support of the educational programs in the school, whether or not 
children are sorted into special classes. Some of these might be as follows: 

1. Counseling gifted children in groups or as indivicjuals on the basis of 
the special problems that they face. 

2. Counseling regular classroom teachers on what to expect from gifted 
students, particularly their behavioral style which .sometimes becomes 
challenging t9. teachers. « 

3. Consultation to teachers on special teaching strategies for Individual- 
izing their instructional program .and mainstream classroom. 

♦ * ' 

4'. Consultation to teachers, parents, and administrators on the ^meaning of 
behavibr style and its variations in a schqpl setting. 

'i ♦ ' 

5. Consultation or. the variety of grouping possibilities within regular ^ 
classrooms from one subject to another. - * 

6. Counseling other children regarding their interaction with gifted 
children. 

7* Counseling parents qt gifted children-^regarding their special needs. 

8. • Consultation to teachers and instructional personnel regarding specific 

curricular resources to augment the'ir program for gifted students. 

9. Consultation to administrators on special arrangements and requirements 
for serving the needs of gifT.ed children. 
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Quite clearly, categorical funds, arc-needed to support the work of special- 
ists'^who arc thoroughly grounded in all aspects of serving children with special 
talents in regular classrooms. It is also quite clear that this role of a float- 
ing resource specialist is in keeping with the contPmporary thrust toward main- 
streaming in education. This discussion is, therefore, an attempt simply to keep 
•open the question of how highly- talented children may be served in the regular 
classroom* ♦ \ 

Testing should be only a snail part of assessment, if assessment is con- 
ducted properly. However, testing represents as mudh as 93% of the activity in 
public schools which takes place under the heading df assessment. Clearly, some- 
thing more is required if real- assessment is to take] piece. 

If assessment is to be done for pedagogical reasons, we have no alternative 
to the use of cJ^servation and listening by a variety ^of observers who know and 
understand the child intimately* Anything less is unworthy of a true profes- 
sional's time and is a disservice to the prime client, the child. 



/ 
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It needs burt hjalf- an-eye-^toTsee in jthese latter days of science » 

,^^^he Gf5na Revela tor of Ilodern We stern Cultu re^ has reached ^ 

•/without ha^fing intended to, a frontier. Either it must bury 
/i its ^dead, close, its .ranks, and go forward into "a landscape of^ 
, ' increasing, strang'eh^ replete with things shocking to a ^ 
culture - trainmeled understanding or "^i^t must become, in 
jClaude-Hought^?s expressive phra^^e,^tlie plagiarist of its own 
past. The frontier was forseen in principle very long ago, and 
given a name that has descended to pur day clouded with myth, 
Tnal: name w.as BabeL. For science *s long and heroic effort' to 
tjfe^trlctly J^MuSl has a;t last brought it into_e_ntangle©enr 
wi th th^^ utS^uspec t<^d^ f ac tsjDfjthe -l-inguii^^c- 9^,4?'^ • These f ^c ts 
the bolder classical^ science had never admitted, corvfronted, or 
-understood as ^acts. Instead they had entered. -its nouse by the 
_bAck, dpjpx a^^^ been ..taken for the substance of Reason itself. 



What we call "scientific thought" is a specialization of the 
Western Indo-European type of language, which has developed not 
only a set of different diabetics, but actually a set of differ- 
ent dialects. THESE DlAL^S ARE 110^! BECOIIING JIUTUALLY 
UllIHT^LLIGIBLE. , . , ^^^.^ 

v#.And my task is to explain an idea to all tftdse who, "if ^ 
Western culture survives the present welter of barbarism, may 

.^,be puslied by events to leadership in\reorganizing the whole 

1 human future.. • 

0 

We roust find out more about language! Already' we know enough 
about it to know that it is not what the great majority of men, 
lay or scientific, think it is."' The fact that ^e- talk almost 
effortlessly,, unaware of the excee^dingly complex mechanism we 
are using, creates an illusion.^ VJe think we know how it is 
done, that' there is no mystery; ^we have all the answers. Alas, 
what, wrong -^inswers! It is like the x/ay^ a man^s uncorrected 
^ sense impressions give him a picture o£ the universe that is 
simple, sensible, and satisfying, but very wide of the truth. 
' ^ . / ' I (Wiorf, 195% pp. 246-247, 250) ^ 
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If you listen back, you might be able to hear what's happening up. 
If you listen up,' you might be able to take what's going down! 

(Roland Kirk) 
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Total Self Ratings by Ethnic Grouo and by Sex 
(II = 171) 
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Principal Factor No Interations 
■ (N=17l) 
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/ Appendix D 
Total Ratings/ of Peers By Ethnic Group 
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Appendix E 
Principal Factor Ho Iterations 
(N=17i|) 
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-.21+ 
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.-36 
-.21+ 
.02 
.17 
.21 
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.28 
-t25- 
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.11 
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-.08 

.07 
-.15 
.;o 

.03 
.05 
-.07 
.00 

.32 
.07 

.20 
-.06 
.12 

-.19 
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.19 
. .OI4 

-.03- 

-.06 

•'.13 



-.01 

.16 

.08 
-.05 
-.11 

.10 
-.11+ 
-.11+ 

.26 

-tOI- 

.19 
.07 
-.51 
-.07 
-.10 

-.09 
-.19 

.12 

-.13 
-.16- 
.20 

"-.33 
.06 
.01 
-.21 
. .10 
.01 
.10 
.10 
.05 
.09 
.26 
.11+ 
.32 
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; Peer . /Ratings ;- VafimaX' Rotated Fa"ctor Matri 
With Kaiser Normalization ^ 

~" (N=m):-' 



1 
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".15 
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..09 
..08 

-.15 
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-.07 
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•03 

..OU 

-.01 
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.18 
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.16 

• 13 

• 05 
"•38 

•.Ok 
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.16 


t .11 


-.13 


.11 


j .18 


.08 " 
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•08 
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.13 


.01 
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-.20 


. .IL-^ 


.28' 


.06 


-.13 


.15 


-.02 


-.12 


.73 


.12 


.06 


.06. 


.67 


-.09 
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-.17 


. .01 


, .09 



1' 




■ -r ■ 



Totea '^Rating >byf 
; ' - (11=68) 




pRICf:«pr- :, 



'VAEIAIKJE 
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■ '»+§::36.^ 

28; 00 

'. 

55. '+7 
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1^2*91 

^ 36.27 
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12. op 



1 2yM'' 



'31. C7 . 
. 51.^'+ 
11^.33 ' ' 
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2.00 ' 



N 




6) 
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ITEM, 

1 
2 
3 

. k 
5. 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 > 

13 
1** 

15 

16 

1? 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2k 

25 

26 

27 
2S 

29 

30 
31 
32- 
33 • 
3^^ 



■Appiendix: H- 



V. \ 
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Parent Ratings j 



Principal Factor, No Interations\ 
,(N=66) • \ \ . 
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FACTOR i 


FACTOR 2 


1 

FACTOR 3 

1 


■ FACTOR k 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


.79 
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' .11' 


-.32 


• -.08 


. .08 


- .70 
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.55 > 


.'k3 


'-.10 
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.54 
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02 
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.36 t. 
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.76 
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.07 


-;12 
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" •■* Appendix I " 

Total Parent ,^tings After, Varipix Rotated Factor Matrix 



■S - 1 



1 

2- 

3: 
k 

5 
6 

7 
9 

10 
li 
12 

13 
Ik 

. 15 
16 

. 17 
18 

'19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
2k. 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
■3h 



FACTOR 1 

.56 

.35 

- .59 • 
• .57 

.71 

.09 
■ .22 

.75 

.19 

.32 

.73 

.59 

.67 

.69 

.65 

.70 
. .62 

.68 

.65 

.73 

.71 
■■.k2 

.52 

.55 
-.03 

.51 

.62 

.25 

.51^ 

.13 

.10 

.61. 
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.03 
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Appendix J 

AN OVERVIEW OF INSTRUMENTS AND TESTING SEQUENCE 

for 

San Francisco Unified School District 

Programs For Mentally Gifted Minors 
"Dr* William B. Cummihgs^ Supervisor 

by 

IDENTIFICATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
A Research Project 

• Asa Milliard, Ed.D* - Principal Investigator 

Vinetta C. Johnson 
Research Assistant 
San Francisco^ State University 



February, 1976 
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. ■ 106 
: Air*0"VERVIEW"X>F~INSTRUMENTS-AND- TESTING"SEQUENeE r „ 

* « 

Instruments 
> 

The testing procedure involves two instruinepts, for con- 
venience labeled 0 and Who* These, two instruments are inventories 
of characteristics of gifted childr^en* The 0 test is ah 
inventory of characteristics for an individual child. In taking 

r 

the test, the teacher, child or parent marks only those statements 
which ^f it a sjjecified child. ' The. reference popuj.ation for the 
Who test is all of the students in a specified classroom. The answer 
to each item is the name of one ( only one) child in the classroom. 
Any child's name may -be used on ar.y number of items, but only 

one child per item.^^ If the teacher or child taking the Who test 

* - > . 

c^annot think of anyone ^or a given question, that item should be 

left blank* 

The atmospli^^e for the testing should be a comfortable, relaxed 
one. Words appearing in parentheses at the end of some items may 
be used by the teachers to explain the meaning of the questions 
or items. It is essential that the students comprehend the meanings 
of the items, thus, other clarification of item meaning should be 
offered by teachers as deemed necessary without fear of confounding 
results. ^ - 
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, . Testing Seguenee . ' 

Following the exact procedure for testing sequence .outlined 
ibelow is crucial. 

1. Each teacher tckes the 0 test on. a particular child. It is ' 
essential, that he/she knows nothing about the Who test whibh 
is to be taken by each teacher^ after completion of the 0 test."' 
2\ Each teacher takes the Who test for his/her classroom. It . , 
is essential that the teachers do not know at this time that 
their students will be taking the Who and 0 tests* f 
3> Each student takes the Who test, using his own classroom as 
^ the reference group. Students ^should not be told about the 
0 test' before they complete the Who test. 
4. Each student takes the 0 test selecting the items which fit 
himself . Students should not be told that their parents, will 
be completing the same inventory on them. ' - 

5- Each parent takes the 0 te^t using his/her child as the referenc 
point* 



/ 
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FurthT Co«m*.nt« 
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s,- ■ 



1. AdditionAl appropi^i'ate instructions for the teachers giving 
the tests to students and parents aight be desirable, 

2\ Ethnic identification of students, parents' and teachers is 
esientiala' 

3. All test^inc' data mxBt be in before March 26. I Im available 
to help in any nanner necessary. I can be reached at 
826-6246 ^Vinetta Johnsons 
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Name 



AppendixjK 
' Age _ 



Grade 



Male ^ 



Female 



i 



Marie each one which fits*. 

1.. Is always getting excited about new things. 

2. Is really funny somctinies, • T . 

3. Is good at fooling people (shining people on)/ > - 

4. Has a quick temper* 

5. Can mak^ sfor-ies realty interesting. , \ , 

.6. Can make up good stories^ \ " • \ 

7'. Has lots of different ideas. ' , « 

8. Can tell some of the biggest fibs,- (lies). ; , 

9. Always tries new styles of clothes. ^ : 
iO,, tikes to use different or- new words. * 

11. Is very impatient. . 

\ 

12. Can really dance. * . \ 

13. Can talk to grown-ups easily (is not afraid to talk to grown-ups). 

lA, Is good at making things up like games, dances, jokes, music, and pictures* 
15. Knows- tno words to lots of songs. l • 

*^I6..^ Sets^-^albng well with all different kind of people". 



17. 


Can make, quick decisions. 




18. 


Is good at guessing. 




19. 


Does lots. of differenrt kinds of things. 


20. 


Always asks ^the best qiiesticns 


(Interesting, diffe 


21. 


Seems to know how other people 


/ 

feel. / 


22. 


Seems to notice everything. 




23. 


Can get children to 'do things. 


'•y-.i 


2a. 


Can get grown-ups to do things. 






■i 



25. 
2¥.v 
27. 
28. 

ziT 

31. 
32. 
33. 

:34. 



Is reJilly hard to con (to shine, to. fool, to hype). 
~lT^'liIpl\" ("alljritriqws wfiat is'goilig'on)."'' 

' • L • . 

.Is always bragging about different things. 

■ I 

Can talk more than one way (can reall$f talk proper, everyday talk, 
different groups). ^ • . , 

Really knows what they want to do (makes up their own mind). 

Seems to know wjjat I am thinking^-. ' ■ 

Remembers a lot about T.V. programs^. ■ ' ^ 

Who knows how. to put people down real fast (call down," insult). - 

Who is too nosey (always in everybody's businss^-. ' 

Can always find something to do. • 



CSDESFUSD/BEHSFSU 
AGHJ76 
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Appendix L 
WHO 



111 



Name 
Male 



Age 



Grade 



Female 



You do not have to mark iC you can not think of anyone for a given question* 
You can name someone more 'than once, 

♦ 

You can u^e the words in parentheses to explain; the test taker* 



1* Who is always getting excited .about new things? 

i 

2, Who is reatly funny sometimes? * ^ 

3, Who is /good at fooling people, ("shining peop^le on")? 

4, Who ha's a*quick temper? 



.5. 


Who 


6. 


•Who 


7.' 


Who 


8. 


Who 


9. ■ 


Who 



8, Who can tell some of the ^bigges't fibs (lies)? 

r I * ' * 

9. ' Who always tries new styles o£ clothes.t 

I ► \ 

10« Who /likes, to use different or new^ords? 

11* Who is very impatient? 

* \ . * . • , 

12« Who can really dance? 

13* Who can talk to grown-ups easily (is not afraid to talk to grown-ups)? 

14* Who is good at making things up like: games, dances, jokes,, music, and pictures? 

i • • . ^ 

15# Who knows"' the words to lots of songs? 

16. Who gets along well with all different kinds of people? 

17. Who can make quick. decisions^ 

18. Who is good at guessing? ^ 

19# Who does lots of different kinds of things^ 

20. Who aflways asks the best questions (interesting, different)? 



ERJC 



21. Who seems to know-how other people feel? 
Who seems .to notice everyj:hing?- 
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.23. ^Who can get* children to do things?* 

y - - ' , 

24. Who can get grown-ups to do things? 

25. Who is really hard to con (to shine, to fool, to hype)? 

26. . Who is "hip" (reallv knows what is going on)!* 

27. Who Is always bragging, about different chirJ^ 

28. ^ Who can talk more than one way (really talk p'Jtper, everyday talk 

different groups)? ' " t 

29. Who really^knowcwhat^hey want to do (makes up their own mind)? 

30. Who seems to know what I am thinking? 
3}. Who xerdembers a lot abqut T.V* programs? 

32. Who knows HiQw to put people down real fast (call down, insult)? 

33. " Who is 'too nosey (always in everybody's business)? 
;34. Who can aTv'ays find something to do? 



I 



CSDESFUSD/BEHSFSU 
AGaj76 
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^FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHoil OTSTRXCT 

PROGRAtIS FOR THE^ GIFTED 
WlIIi'AM.B. aiMKrNOS,r Supervisor 
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;;vStudont'.a Nawe 



' School 



Qrade 



Room 



Teacher's; Name- 



To the Teachers: 

r c^Vfe.heed your help. We're lpoking«for children in your classroom who you feel might 
:tie ^ lot than their, test scores indicate. The following list of characteris- 

tics,', while by rib means all inclusive, represents traits found in gifted .and creative 
"Childr^ If any. student in , your class is .described by at least twelve (12) of the 

you^may want, to watch him more careful^ for possible inclusion 
' Stf^fd .prograin. Those items^ich are most. applicable should be double - 

iCheckedV . Wi]^L ypu help' us by responding to the^ToUowing chick .list for the top 
f ;Studfehts-„iri^^ This checklist should be sent to the^Building Pfincipal who 

^ .will then forward' it to the Gifted Program Office. Supporting inforaatli^n and 
xommepts should be written oh the back of this form. , f 

1. Is an avid reader* 

^^^^^^/^ 2-^ Has^ received an award in science, art, literature. 

f> . 3- Has.avid interest in science ^or literature. 

. ^^ Very alert, rapid answers. 

^5. Is outstanding in math. 

6. Has a wide range of interests. 

Is^very secure emotionally. i' 

8. I? venturesome, anxious to do new things. " ' 

'9. Tends to'dominate peers or situations. 

'10; Readily^ i?iakes money on various projects or activities is an entrepreneur. 

II. Individualistic likes to work by self. -fi?.:^ 
12^ Is sensitive to feelings of others — or to situations./' 
13? Has confidence in" se^f . 

III. / Meeds little outside control — disciplines self. 
15» Adept at visual art expression. • , - 
■16 J, Resourceful''-'^- can solve problems by ingenious methods. 




1%, ' O . 



Continued ^OR- bac 



i 35 ■ 



Pagt 2 

. , % : < , . • • • 

i7. Crettl^i in thoughts, .now id«Mj^ sMing taaoelttions^i InnoTttions 

- ' \(riot iiilsUctl^^ 

l8'j^ Body or facial gestures very expresslye* 

19« Inpatient qrulcic to'^anger or anxious to complete a taak. 

20> Great desire to ejccel even to the point of cheating.^ ' 

.21,. Colorful yiirbal expressions. 
■22. ' Tells very Imaginative^ stories* 

23#' Frequently interrupts others wheh they are talking, 

^2L. Frank in appraisal of 'adults. 

2$., Has nature sense of hunor (punSj associations, etc.) 

26. Is inquisitive* 

27* Takes a close look at things. 

28* Is eager to tell others about disco aeries, 

29. Can show relationships among apparently unrelated ideas 

30, Shows excitement in voice about discoveries* 
31* Has a tendency to lose awareness of time. - 
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■• SECTION. U. INTRODUCTION 

SCHEMATIC OF PROCEDU RES. FOR fPENTIFY I NG" MENTALLY GIFTED MINORS '(2 %ers). TEACHER- 
.ItinftgMEN T (TJi: ANb CUL T UkALL-Y DlFFERENT/Uf^DE RACHIEVIN^MLNIAilLT 7^ 

GiPTED MINORS I- ae^a) - SECONDA]^ ' ^ ;.* 



Recommendation by Principals,. Teachers., Counselors 
Prime Workers, Parents 



1 



. Student Screened 



Permission To Test Obtained (Form MGM-5E, C, SS &/or 5 Sec) 



Test Administered 



■I 



Results to School Identification & Placement Committee 



Recommendations to Identification & Placement- Committee, 
Programs for the Gifted 

2%er Information completed- on- ^ TJ ;.or 3822 Secondary Review 

Identification Report Form (MGM-1) Form (MGM-2) 



— n 

Identificatioyt & Placement Committee 
Notifies School of Final Decision 

\- 

If identified as 2%er, TJ o»*'3822: 

Identification Report Form (MGM-1) ) placed in 

Parental Permission to Place in Program (MGM-4) ) Folder 
Record of Participation Form (MGM-3) • ) 

- I ■ ••■ . 

One copy of Identification Report Form to Programs for the Gifted 

Cum Folder marked 2% in Red 
Name of Student added to School Report (MGM-7) 
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V 

SECTION I; . INTRODUCTION 

• ■ - . \ • \- 

F. SCHEHAT-IC IDENTIFICATfON PROCEDURES - ELEMENTARY \ 

Reconmendation from Principal, Teache\, Parent 

I 

Classroom Teacher Fills Out Teachers Check List Form {MGM-6) 

i 

Elementary Teacher Specialist Screens & Places Name in Rank Order 

r 

Permission To Test Obtained by ^School From Parent (MGM-5E, C, SS) 

I 

Pupil Interviewed and Tested by Psychometrist/Psychologist ' 

' I . ■ ■ 

Results & Other Data to Identification & Placement Cottmittee, 
Programs for the Gifted 

v. ^ J 

^D^NTIFIED NOT IDENTIFIED - 

Letter sent to Parent & School (MGM-16) Letter sent to Parent & 

Identification Report Form Prepared by ^ School (MGM-17 or MGM-14) 

Programs for the Gifted (MGM-1) x . ur nun 

.Permission, for Placement Latter Sent" 

to Parent by Programs;, for the Gifted {MGM-16) 

Copy of Identification Report Form in Students Cum Folder (MGM-1) 

Parental Permission Letter in. Students Cum Folder (MGM-16) 

Cum Folder Marked 235 in Red ^ ■ - / 

Name Added to School Roster EDP . ' / 

Record of Participation (MGM-3) " < 



\ 
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SECTION II: STATE CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFICATION 



MENTALLY GIFTED MINOR • Other than Culturally Different and Under- 
Achieving (Section 199.10) 

The items studied by the committee shall include evidence described 
in Section 1 or 2 below: 

1. INDIVIDUAL TESTS 

For students K-12 a score is required at/or above the 98th 
percentile on a full scale individual intelligence test 
such as the Revised Stanford Binet, Form L-M'or the Weschsler 
Intelligence Scale Revised (WISC-R). 

' Z. GROUP TESTS 

For pupils, in grades 7 through 12, a score is required at/or 
above the 98th percentile in each of two tests administered 
while the pupil was enrolled in grade 7 or above and within 
24 months of the date, of identification. 

/'The two required tests are: 

a* A standardized ^full scale group test of mental ability, 
b. A standardized test of one of the following: 

1. Reading Achievement 

2. Arithmetic Achievement 

3. Science Achievement 

4. Social Science Achievement 

3. ' APPROVED GROUP TEST S ■ „ 

The following list of standardized group tests are approved 
for use in identifying mentally gifted minor? as authorized 
in Section 199.11 (b) of Title 5, California Administrative 
Code. The most recent test and appropriate norm should be 
used; Any suStest of the following achievement test series 
may be used where appropriate. . . 

a. .StandarizejJ full-scale group tests of Tnental ability: 

1. California Tests of Mental Maturity 

2. Henman-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, Revised 
s ' ' 3. Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, Full -Scale 

4. SRA Tests of Educational Ability - 
'5. School and College Ability Tests 

b. Standardized achievement test batteries: 

1. ^California Achievement Tests, 1957 Edition 

2. Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 

3. Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

4. Stanford Achievement Tests 

5. SRA Achievement Tests 

6. Iowa Tests of Educational Development 

7. Cooperative English Tests, 1960 

8. Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

9. Tests of Academic Progress 
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SECTION II; STATE CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFICATION 



3, APPROVED 'GROUP TEST CONT > 

The aforementioned list of tests will be changed asother 
instruments are reviewed and approved. 

The ful.l-scale version of each test or subtest shall be 
administered. Reading, arithmetic, science, or social 
science achievement may be measured by any of the afore- 
mentioned instruments. 

TEACHER JUDGMENT - TJ (Section 199.101 ^ 

The judgments made by teachers, psychologists, and administrators who 
are familiar with the demonstrated ability or potential of a pupil ' 
can be used to identify gifted pupils.^ The evidence used by the school 
committee should be forwarded to the Identification and Placement 
Committee of Programs^ for the Gifted for final review. 

Supportive evidence should include achievement test scores and accomplish- 
ments which indicate that the student-'ls a mentally gifted minor when 
making TJ referrals (Form MGM-2) to* the Identification and Placement 
Committee of -Programs for the Gifted* 

The state limits the number of Teacher Judgments to not more than five 
percent (5%) of the pupils identified as 2% Mentally Gifted Minors, — 

CULTURALLY DIFFERENT , UNDERACHIEVING (Section 199J1 Paragraph 3822) 

1. A culturally different, underachieving mentally gifted minor 
shall-be identified by the committee^as follows: 

a. CULTURALLY .DIFFERENT - PupiJs are identified through a 
study of all avail'^PTFTrmi pertinent evidence of a child's 
language, through economic or environmental handicaps 
that have interfered with success in school, restricted 
the development of his intellectual and creative ability, 
and have preventetl full development of his potential. 

The report of the committee shall specify the differences 
to which the pupil is subject. 

b, -SCHOLASTICALLY UNDERACHIEVING - Pupils are identified by 
comparing their general intellectual capacity with achieve- 
ment. Consideration s^hould be given to each of the following: 

(1) The judgment of the committee, all concurring, 
that the pupil could achieve at the upper 2% 
level were it not for his cultural differences. 

(2) Test scores revealing discrepancies between 
general intellectual ability and achievement. 

(3) All pertinent school records. 

2. *rhe pupils who meet the criteria of a'and b shall be identified 
as "culturally different mentally gifted" on the basis of the 
judgment of the committee that they may be expected within a 

^reasonable time and with appropriate curricular modifications 
to perform in school at a level equivalent to that of a mentally 
■ - gifted minor. 

• ^2 \ ' 



' SECTION II: STATE CRITERA FOR IDENTIFICATION ' 

/ 

CULTURALLY DIFFERENT, UNDERACHIEVING CONT > 

The judgment shall be based upon cne or more of the following: 

'a. Precocious development in pre-school or primary period'^ 
or outstanding scholastic accomplishment at any point 
in ^the student's school career, 

b. Unusual resourcefulness in coping with- responsibilities, 
opportunities, deprivations, problems, obstacles, lack 

' of structure and direction, of overly structured settings, 

c. Outstanding achievements, skills or creative products. 

d. Scores at or above 98th percentile on intelligence non- 
verbal, {performance) scores of individual tests. 

3. LIMITATIONS 

The number of pupils identified under this section is limited, 
to two percent (2%) of the culturally different pupils within 
the school district, AH nominations for identification under 
this section must be forwarded to the Identification and 
Placement Committee of Programs for the Gifted. 
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SECTION III: PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 

INITIAC NOMINATION * - ■ 

A* A pupil may be nominated by administrators, .counselors, classroom 
teachers, and parents for identification as a mentally gifted 
minor. A pupil may be nominated for the reasons described in ~ ^ 
Section 1, 2, or 3 below: ; 

1. A pupil whose achievement test scores and acadeaiic 
performances are superior. 

2. A pupil who, were it not for a cultural difference, 
could achieve at the upper 2% level. 

3. Talent (leadership, art, music, dance, drama, c.) 

B. Screening - Request for Testing — . 

1. Elementary Level 

Whether recon-fnerided by^ the principal, teacher or parent, 
the/classroom teacher fills out the -Teacher^a. Checkl ist 
of Characteristics of gifted and talented children. {MGM-6) 

The 'checklist and any other pertinent information which 
the teacher and^the principal feel wijl be useful in the 
identification process are placed into the student's cum 
folder. ^ 

The principal then prepares a list of students recommended 
for testing for the Teacher Special -ist from Programs for 
' the Gifted. 

'The Teacher Specialist f»^om Programs for the Gifted seeks 
• further data, such as., achievement test scores, grades 

and anecdotal records on each student. He then puts the 
^ ^ list in rank order and informs the principal when parental 
; permission should be obtained for testing-. 

2. ^ Secondary Level 

A pupil may be recommended for identification as gifted - 
by an administrator, classroom teacher, counselor, or 
parent. The counselor or coordinator of gifted programs 
screens the cum folder and any other pertinent information 
concerning the pupil's progress and achievements. Parental 
permission must be obtained if 'additional ijitel 1 igence 
testing is -required. •This data is then presented to the 
School Identification and Placement^^'Coriinittee for consideration. 

C. Parental Permission for Testing 

Parentaf permission must be obtained befoje an intelligence test is 
administered to a pupil. Sample letters are available from Programs > 
for the Gifted and are printed in English, Spanish and Chinese. The 
signed letter should be placed in the student's cum folder. 
(Forms MGM-5E, 5C, 5S, and 5 Sec.) 
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